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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday y 21«i November^ 1934. 

[OFnCIAI. BEPOBT.] 


The Mouse met at a Quarter before 
Three of the Cloche Mr. Sfeakee in the 
Chair, 

PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
Mikibtry of Hbai/th PboVISIONAIi Obdbb 
(Leigbbteb and ‘Wabwick) Bill, 

** to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Minister of Health relating to the 

counties of Leicester and Warwick,” pre- 
sented by Sir Hilton Young; read the 
First time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 1.] 

Minibtby of Hbsalth Pbovisional Obdbb 
(Holland and Ebstbvisn) Bill, 

” to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Minister of Health relating to the 

counties of the Parts of Holland and the 
Parts of Eesteven,” presented by Sir 
Hilton Young; read the First time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, and to be printed. 
[Bill 2.] 

Ministby of Hbalth Pbovisional Obdbb 

(CuMBBBLAND AND LaNOASTEB) BiLL, 

** to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Minister of Health relating to the county 
of Cumberland and the county palatine 
of Lancaster,’^’ presented by Sir HUton, 
Young ; read the First time ; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 3.] 

Ministby of Health Pbovisional Obdkb 
(Gloucbstbr and Wabwiqk) Bim, 

” to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Minister of Health relating to the coun- 
ties of Gloucester and Warwick,” pre- 
sented by Sir Hilton Young; read the 
First time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, and 
to be printed. [Bill 4.] 

Ministry of Health Provisional Order 
(Holland and Lindsey) Bilc^ 

“ to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Minister of Health relating to the coun- 
ties of the Parts of Holland and the Parts 
of Lindsey,” presented by Sir Hilton 


Young ; read the First time ; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 6.] 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PRO- 
CEDURE (SCOTLAND) ACTS, 1899 
ASTD 1933. 

Return ordered, 

'*of all the Draft Provisional Orders under 
the Private Legislation Procedure (Scot- 
land) Acts, 1899 and 1933, which in the 
Session of 1933-34 have been reported on by 
Commissioners; together with the names ot 
the OommisBioners; the first and also the 
last day of the sittings of each group; the 
number of days on which each body of Com- 
missioners sat; the number of days on which 
each Commissioner has served; the number 
of days occupied by each Draft Provisional 
Order before Commissioners; the Draft Pro- 
visional Orders the Preambles of which were 
reported to have been proved; and the Draft 
Provisional Orders the Preamblee of which 
were reported to have been not proved: 

And also a Statement lowing haw nil 
Draft Provisional Orders of the Session of 
1938-34 have been dealt with.” — [Mr. 
Shelton,'] 

BILLS PRESENTED. 

Elbctbioity (Supply) Bill^ 

“ to authorise the Central Electricity 
Board to make certauL arrangements 
with authorised undeitakera who are the 
owners of, or control, generating stations 
which are not selected stations ; to 
authorise the Central Electricity Board 
to supply electricity directly to railway 
companies for certain purposes ; to amend 
sections eleven and twelve of the Elec- 
tricity (Supply) Act, 1926 ; and for 
purposes connected with the matters 
aforesaid,” presented by Mr. Hore- 
Belisha; supported by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Attorney-General ; 
to be read a Second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 6.] 

Educational Endowhentb (Scotland) 
Bill, 

” to extend by a further period of two 
years the period during which the powers 
of the Commissioners appointed under the 
Educational Endowments (Scotland) Act, 
1928, as , amended by the Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) Act, 1931, may 
be exercised, and to empower the 
Scottish Education Department to dia- 
approve schemes submitted to them under 
the said Acts and to frame amended 
schemes, and for purposes connected 
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thcreunlili,’' pro^eiited by Sir Godfrey 
Collins ; suppoitcd by tho Lord Advocate, 
the Snlicilor-GeuQrul for Sratlaiid, and 
Mr. KkcUoii: to br road a Second time 
upon Munday next* and to be printed, 
rbill T.l 


ORAL ANSWER TO QUESTION. 


IIOYAL WEDDING (UOENSING 
HOURS). 

Captain PETER MACDONALD {by 

Pi mote NoUte) asked tho Secreiary of 
StabP for the Home Department n bother, 
in slow of Iho dcoieion to arant an ozten- 
Moii of hoaro of permiliod bale for 
ahobolio liquor to botcla and reataurante 
for thi'icK} days in connection with the 
fuiihcoming Jloyai Wedding, he will 
undeiloko to giro synipaihctic considera- 
tion lu any applivation for oxteubion of 
a bimilar nature for all sections of the 
Gu-Lioonec TiaJe in this ouunection, with 
a vion lu ousuring that all clabbcs of iho 
coiiiinunity shall benefit equally I 

The SECRETARY of STATE for tho 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir John 
Gilmour) : I prosumo that the bon. and 
gallant hloipltoi is referring, in the first 
pni't of the question, co llie grant of 
sp^'Oi'a! orders of exemption in the Hetio- 
politnn Police District, where Ibu grant- 
ing authority is iho Commissionoi' oi 
Mol ropolitaii rolice, anhjeoi to raj' appio- 
bation. I base no jniisdicliou in tho 
]iiatti>r of extension of poiniittod hours in 
any nihor district. So far as tho Com- 
missioner is concerned, every eueli apjdi- 
(Mtion will bo given full and sjitiiiallietic 
consideration. 

Captain MACDONALD: Is it not the 
tMso that llioio is a great deal of con- 


COMMONS TFWffea .InMOsre 

fa<-ion in the minds of magistrates as to 
whether this is a special occasion or not ; 
and will it be made oertoin that Ibis con- 
cession IS being given in London, in order 
that they may follow that deouion? 

Sir J. GILMOUR: Outside London it 
will bo a matter for the petty sessional 
courts, and tliey will judge for thom- 
'"hes. 


WRIHEN ANSWERS. 

APFOBESTATION, 

CAENARyONSHlRE. 

Major OWEN a^ed the hun. and gal- 
lant Member for llye, as vepresputing the 
Porosiry Commissioners, what acreage has 
already been planted in the county of 
Carnarvon by the Forestry Oommis- 
sionfirs; and what is the programme for 
tlie present season 1 

Sir G. COURTHOPE: The Forestry 
(Commissioners have planted 6,700 acres ui 
the county of Carnarvon, where the pro- 
gramme for the present season is 656 
acios. 

Major OWEN asked the hen. and gal- 
lant Member for Byo as repicsenting the 
Forestry CommissionorB, how many acres 
1 hich have already been bought remain 
to be planted in tho county of Carnarvon ; 
and whether it is she imention of the 
Cvuuraissiouers to purchase more land in 
that county for tho purposes of 
alior.'sation t 

Sir G. COURTHOPE: 6,035 acres ac- 
quit ed by tho Forestry Commission in the 
county of Carnarvon remain to be 
pUnted. More laud ndlJ be acquired in 
iib.-it county if aieas suitable in price and 
otherwise are available. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

2.62 p.m. 

• The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald) ; I beg to move. 

That, durmg the presonL Se&faion, 
GoTemmeTit Business do Slave preredenoe at 
ovoiy Sitting.” 

The Loadci* of the House who has to 
do this task does it only out of a senso 
of sheer necossily. It is most unpleasant 
to ask private Members to give up the 
opportunities which the Standing Coders 
allow them on Wednesdays and Friday s, 
and I only do it now because I boHevo 
that private Members will be only too 
anxious to assist the Qovemment in 
getting through a programme which is 
unusually large and the largeness of 
w'hioh is not owing to tho action of the 
Government. The situation is this ; Wc 
have been preparing for yoars for tho 
final stage of the considoration of tho 
constitutional position of India within 
the Bjutish Empii'e. As I said yesterday, 
we have had Conferences — round-table 
conferences and others — ^and wo have 
had the Select Committee oC both Houses 
which has gone carefully into the whole 
question. We now have the report of 
that Committee. It is going to be 
discussed as a report first of all. 
The Bill which will issue from it will be 
discussed on Second Heading before it is 
brought to the stage of detailed 
examination and so on. At the same 
time there is a noed which every Member 
of the House will recognise to go on 
with the very pressing social legisiniion 
indicrited m the Gracious Speech from 
the Throno. 

Can wo postpone either of these great 
sections of legislation 1 Can wo post- 
pone, for instance, tho India Bill? Wc 
cannot. It would be one of the most — ^I 
was going to say insane — it would be one 
of the most insane acts of Parliamentary 
policy IF after all the preparations and 
all the expectations aroused in India we 
said : “ The domestic situation, the social 
situation at home, is such that we have 
to postpone for another Session, for 
another 12 months, the consideration of 
the report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee ” It is a sheer improssibility. 
Whatever view one may take of the Bill, 
whatever view one may take of the 
report, one cannot say that jhandling of 
the situation would be either to our 
honour, or advisable from the point of 
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view of Indian public opinion. That tho 
House should proceed with a full dis- 
cusaion right from the beginning to the 
Olid, a discussion of the roporl/ and a 
discussion which will carry us right 
through to tho Third Heading of the 
Bill — that is what the House is bound 
to face, and we must find time in order 
to do it. 

On the other hand, tho Goveisiment see 
no reason why the social legislation should 
not be proceeded with as well. It is not 
legislation that can bo delayed. Wo can- 
not, for instance, wait for another 
Session to pass legislation that will laaJco 
the experlmont in the special areas elec- 
tive. One of our critics yesterday said 
tliat this was not done and that was not 
done and the other was not provided for 
and so on. But I can assui'e him and 
those who foel like him that the Govem- 
xQcnt know that perfectly well, and they 
ire going to supploment the annoimco- 
ment that has been made of these 
appointments by legislation that will 
clothe the experiment with authority. 
That cannot wait for another Session. 
Take housing and the proposals supple- 
mentary to the slum legislation and the 
slum push. Who will say that this House 
is not going to put ItseU, if I may say 
so, to inconvenience in connectioo with 
that matter and to place at the disposal 
of the Qovemmeut sufilcient time to en- 
able that legislation to be put upon the 
Statute Book? 

The House knows quite well that as 
soon as the logislation is on the Statute 
Book months will probably be required 
for the completion of negotiations, tho 
preparation of plans, the study of the 
best methods and such questions as those 
raised for instance by the hon. Member 
lor Bridgoton (Mr. Maxtoii) yesterday: 
Are local authorities, with the sanction 
of tho Government, going to build huge 
sunless blocks of tenement dwelhngs or 
con something be devised on the lines of 
the Vienna expeidment for instance 7 
Those hon. Members who have seen that 
Aery interesting exporiment know very 
well that the dosenption of my hon. 
Fiiend does not apply to it. All these 
things will require a little time, and the 
Government must not be hustled in such 
a way that they sanction the building of 
houses that are not going to be adequate 
and when finished wiU leave the position 
not very much improved. We are going 
to take tho time necessary to consider 

l2 
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[The Primo Miuister.] 
how the powers which wo shall bo asking 
the House to give U8 in this Bill aie to 
bo usnd. That is all the more reason 
wliy without month* of delay that legiaLir 
tion should bo on tlie Statute Book^ so 
tliat tho inocliincry lor putting it into 
operation can bo Fict up. The fact of the 
matter is tliat if wo try one section or 
another, either the Indian section alone 
ov the ‘ocial iefoAJU bcction alone, or try 
tho Indian section completely, with a 
truncated and altogether inadequate 
bocial reform progiomme, it will be re- 
garded as a Lest imposed on PiU'hament- 
ary institutions which this Parliament 
has not stood. We believe that tho 
House will ^ivo us power to do both, so 
that at the end of 12 moaths we may 
have earned into efiect everv one of the 
substantial and really pressing tasks 
menlauned in tho Gracious Speech. 

In putting tliib pioposal foiwaid T tin il.. 
tile Ooveniiueni ought to take the House 
into then confidence in a wav that is 
only done later In the Session, and ex- 
plain in definite figures what the outlook 
of this tieb&ion is bo far as time is con- 
cc'imod. Will the House allow me to go 
thi'ough a recital, which may ho a little 
hit dull, but winch, novortlielcss, I think 
is necessary in order to peisuade and 
convince tho House that the Besolution 
that 1 aiu asking the House to give us 
is necessary? After allowing for tho 
usual lecesses at Christmas, Ea«ter and 
Whitsimtido, theie are the equivalent of 
lOb whole Pailiainentaiy days at our dis- 
liosol up to the end of July nevt, and 
out of Ihat lotal iL is estitnaLed that the 
usual compulsoiy and routine business 
vill rcquiio 57 days. That will include 
;Ti diya foi Supply, 13 to 14 days for the 
Budge! and the Pinnnee Bill, a ceitain 
number of days Cor Adjouinment Motions 
and Gontmgcncics. The Goicrmnen! haie 
ahvais b»*oii veiy anxious to meet Oppo- 
sition and other iinpoitaiit inteiests in 
this House that Wianted subjects dis- 
cussed, and, if all those arc added 
tugeth«*i’, it amounts to something like 
0‘S davs out of the 108. That leaves 43 
days for tho Coiernment business, in- 
cluding the India Bill, duiing the normal 
jSession to the end of July. In those 43 
days we have to deal with the India Con- 
btitution Bill, the Shipping Industries 
Bill, the Housing Bills — one for England 
and Wales and also one for Scotland — 


tho Depressed Areas Bill, and a very 
necosaaiy Bill, the Electricity Supply Bill. 

Theic may be other Bills that will 
become urgent in the meantime. Every- 
one who has planned Parliamentary time, 
a Poi'liameniaiy Session, knows leiy well 
that he has never yet succeeded in saving 
tune on the first plan, but that as tunc 
goes on new requirements crop up, and, 
instead of having a very nice comtortable 
margin somewhei*e about the middle of 
July, he discovers always that he is some 
dajB in aarears and has to make it up 
either by the sacidfice of bills or by 
methods which are not altogetber de- 
sirable. The India Bill itself, with its 
many impoi tant issues, wiU require a 
good deal of time. In fact, I think that 
language is a little misleading in its 
genora^ess. Tho Bill must be a long 
one ; it cannot help being a long Bill. 
It will undoubtedly take up the bulk of 
tho purely Government time available 
during the Session. UntH the BiQ is 
loady, we cannot say how long it will 
take. Wo know that last Session the pro- 
ccedings in connection with the Unem- 
ployment Bill occupied, with the help of 
a Time Tablo Motion, 25 whole sittmgs. 
That was a Bill of 64 Clauses. The India 
Bill Will consist of some 300 Clauses. 
Then add the others, and it is perfectly 
obvious to evei>body who looks object- 
ively at the problem with wluch we have 
been pi evented that we have to let either 
one 01 tho othei of the impoitant <'ections 
oL tho progi'amme piaotioally go. 1 do 
not believe the House would agiee to 
that , I do not believe the House would 
agree to the dioppmg of tho India Bill; 
I do not believe the House would agree 
to taking up practically the whole time 
foi the India Bill and leaving us poihaps, 
with one of the social refoim Bills, mav 
be accompanied by a veiy tiny, second- 
class coiitiibutioii to tho piobicms that 
we want to solve. 

Eveiy day until the Clnistmas Adjourn- 
ment will be requiied for this class of 
business. The Depressed Aieas Bill will 
have to pass, the Electiicity Supply Bill 
will have to pass, the Housing Bill will 
have to be read a Second time, the Un- 
employment Assistance Hegulations will 
havo to be debated and approved, the 
India Beport will have to be debated, 
and thei'e must be some Supplementary 
Estimates, as usual, dealing with de- 
pressed areas, and perhaps one or two 
other matters. I can assure the House 
1 
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that the programme has been oarefuUy 
considered, and, if we can manage to 
waste no time, that programme can be 
opried through. 

Mr. ALBERY : In saying that there 
are 108 days of Parliamentary time avail- 
able, will the right hon. Qentleman 
kindly soy if that includes private Mem- 
bers’ time? 


give us time to consider the India Bill 
without diminishing tho power of Par- 
liament to deal with the social legisla- 
tion which the Government deem it neoev 
sary to pass in the interests and for the 
sake of the tranquillity of the country. 

Sir WILLIAM DAVISON: How many 
additional days will the taking of piivate 
Members’ time provide? 


The PRIME MINISTER: Yes, the 108 
days include the private Members’ time. 
Prom Christmas to Easter we shall have 
to finish ofE tho Bills begun before Ohidst- 
mas but not completed. Por instance, 
we shall take Second Headings before 
Christmas and then proceed to complete 
the Bills between Christmas and Easter. 
The India Bill will have to be read a 
Second time and start on its considera- 
tion in Committee. That is between 
Christmas and Easter. Prom Easter to 
July is the time for the Budget, the 
Pinance Bill, and the completing of the 
business of Supply. Undoubtedly the 
bulk of the time will be occupied in the 
consideration of the India Bill. It there- 
fore comes to this, that the Government 
require every available day, and, regret- 
ful as it may be, private Members are 
being asked— and I hope they will re- 
spond to the request of the Government 
in the special circumsfcances of the 
Session— to agree to sacrifice their 
privileges to enable important problems 
of the Session to be dealt with. 

I ought to remind the House that the 
bulk of the private Members’ time falls 
before Easter, and that is usually the 
overloaded period of the Session when so 
much time is required for Supply; and 
it will be specially overloaded now be- 
cause we cannoL postpone stages in legis- 
lation that in normal Sessions can ho 
postponed until the bulk of the Supply is 
dealt with. This fact caused the Govozn- 
ment in the past to take the time of the 
House before Easter. Our problem is the 
time before Christmas, and wo have to 
be a little bolder in explaining our posi- 
tion to the House and in asking it to 
respond. This condition comes but 
rarely, and the oauBo of it is the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves with two 
supremely important causes— India and 
home affairs — coming and meeting in such 
a voluminous way. I should he failing in. 
my duty as the head of the Government 
if I did not invite the House to face the 
realities of the situation and ask it to 


The PRIME MINISTER: I am sorry 
I overlooked that. It will provide 21 full 
days. 

8.18 p.m. 

Mr. LANSBURY: In ordinary circum- 
stances I should have felt rather 
apologetic in opposing tliis Motion 
because of what Governments which I 
have more or leas suppoited have done 
in the past, but X cannot help feeling 
that the right hon. Gentlem'axi has over- 
whelmed the House to-day with a state- 
ment as to the tremendous programime 
that is in front of us. I have been trying 
to search my memoiy as to whether, 
when the Home Buie Bill was before the 
House, Mr. Gladstone found it necessary 
to move such a Motion. I am not sure, 
but I think he did no such thing. The 
Home Buie Bill was accompanied by a 
Land Bill and there was tremendous con- 
troversy in regard to them, and, although 
these two Measures were in the end 
wrecked because the Government was 
put out of office, it is still true, 1 i^iink, 
that the Government did not think it 
necpssaiy to ask private Members to give 
up their rights at the beginning of the 
Session. I am not sure whether that was 
so or not, but my recollection is that 
such a Motion was not made. 

The only case of which I can find any 
trace m recent ycrars was a Motion moved 
by the late Mi\ Bonar Law in 1919. The 
Session opened in February, and because 
of pressure a Motion was made to take 
the whole of private Members’ time. This 
was later amended so that the time was 
taken only until March. Then the posi- 
tion was reviewed, and the Motion was 
not proceeded with; that is to say, 
private Members got all the time that 
remained afber March It must he 
remembered that the Session started then 
in February; the limit was March, and 
aftor March, I imderstand, private Mem- 
bers got back their time. This time we 
have the India Bill and other Measures 
dealing with domestic questions. 
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[Mr. Laasbur^.J 

I lisLencd to tho ligbt kon. Geuilcman, 
and foi' the life of me I cannot sec 
ho bhouid coiibcmplate that, in the 
ordinaiy way of things, it would be im- 
pos&iblo to got the 'India Bill Llaough, 
provided bo did what I think would not 
huiti it, namely, if we found oursolves at 
a deadlock for time, canied it over to 
October. I want to see that Bill through 
if it is what 1 hope it ^^11 be. I have 
not «>ecn it nr the Tcpoj*t, but, if we aro 
(o diBcubs the Bill properly, I cannot 
undeibtdnd why there is such a 
lioiucndoiia ncceb&ity for finishing it in 
July. My frionds have not anj’ shooting 
to do, ai d wc shall not go yachting. 
we cot a month's holiday we should com ' 
back ill Gf^ptomber, and T should think 
iht i,]]i*lp House woidd. I do not know 
why iMr^inbei'a should not como back in 
Sepl ember and for once fully earn Ihcii 
saUiy. It has always seemed to mo 
cxiranidinary that wo shou’d rush up to 
cl certain dato. Gometimos we kill a lo^ 
of time in ihc middle of the Session, and 
then, during the last clnva, we are driven 
to finish ai a paiiicular moment. There 
is no law of the Medcs and Peiiians 
about not silting in September — and the 
birds would have a hotter chance 
perhaps. It would sivo ti eating private 
Members as mere c^pheis. 

Sir W. DAVISON: Hear, hear. Good 
old Oppositinn » 
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Parliament, of the i)eople being tired of 
Pai-liameiit. I do not think that feeling 
is so prevalent among ordinary people as 
some of those who talk about it really 
imagine, but what I have heard iif ■ 
ciiticism of Parliament is the view that 
we are all too subordinate to our various 
parties. It is often charged against us 
that we are a party who always act 
iogoiher; and so on. Everyone in this 
House knows that there has grown up a 
feeling of party loyalty such as was 
quite unknown years ago, but I think 
that is largely due to the altered 
charaefer of the legislation with which 
the House has to deal. I am quite 
certain that our present machinery will 
veiy soon either absolutely break in our 
hands or will have to bo veiy drastically 
amended, but I do not believe that the 
way to amend it is to take away all 
initiativo from private Members. 

When I said the other night that I 
want to see the time come when Members 
will bo flee of the domination of organi- 
sation or of majority decisions I really 
meant it. I would like to see Parliament 
fr^^e ot party, but we are as we are 
aud we are bound to have consideration 
to that fact; and every now and then 
the House of Oomraons had to face this 
kind of situation, a situation in which 
the Qoveinnient tell us, '' If you want to 
discuss in an effective manner the legis- 
lation which we and you think is 


Mr. LANSBURY ; In the present House 
when we first came back T used to say 
to my ft lends, ** When T sit down on 
the Fioiit Bench I look round, and I find 
my opponeiiLs behind me, on the light of 
me \eiy often, on tho left of me, and in 
fioiit of ni''.” Nowaday*- I find an oppo- 
sitioii to tho Goreinment to the left of 
me and an opposition— a veiy deadly one 
—being organised light in Ihe centio of 
the army behind the Goi eminent. What 
can the poor Loader of the Opposition 
do when he finds so many different 
competing i amps’ God foihid that I 
should ot tempt to speak foi all of them, 
because they aio all quite capable of 
speaking foi themselves, and J do not 
sec why it should always be left to mo 
to try to Intel pi et what is in •the mind 
of the li^dit hon. Member for Epping 


neuobsaiy, then all that the Members of 
this House can do is to give consideration 
only to the business which we think 
nceossa\v” I think that is asking too 
much oi the House and ically destioys 
the representative character of Parlia- 
ment. I am quite pieparod to bear it 
said that if iny fiiends were only on the 
Govrriimeut benches, or if the Liberal 
paiiy were tbeie, that we and they would 
do the same thing ; but that is no aiisv er 
at tall. Tho real point is that in this 
Session there are seieial Bills dealing 
with our own domeslic affaiis and one 
big overshadowing Bill whidi will take 
a conoiderable amount of time, and that 
the Government now como down and say, 
** In order to find the necessary time 
private Mcnibcis must give up all their 
rights to iiitiuduGC legislation and 
rcaolntious." 


(Mr. Olmroliill) so that I can represent It ib olten said, and sometimes with 
his opposition to thi-m. In conuertioii a little truth, that private Members on 
With a Motion like this, people often talk occasions raise questions which appear 
of the feeling outside of disgust with to be quite futile, but I would point cut 
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that there is scaroely a big reform which 
has been undertaken by this House which 
has not^ first of all passed through a 
long series of discussions introduced by 
^[)riyate Members. I would remind hoii. 
Members of daylight saving, though 1 
know some Members who represent agii- 
cultural ai*cas do not like it. I remeinhe..' 
how scornfully the proposal was lesarded 
when it was first introduood by Mr, 
Willett,^ but we have lived long enough 
to realise that in towns, at any rate, 
it is a very groat blessing. Then there 
was the question of women^s suffrage. 
Wo n^ nob ngreo with it but we are pU 
now living under universal suffrage. Pro- 
posaJs for women’s suffrage were brought 
in again and again nod again by piivate 
Members. The subject of widows’ pen- 
sions was brought up again and again 
by private Members. One could go over 
a whole list of Measures in that cate- 
gory, and it seems to me that all oE them 
have added to the well being of the 
nation. 


Finally, I want to say that we think 
the Government ought to have waited to 
see how we got along with the programme 
of legislation before moving this Motion. 
No one— not I, at least— likes to Lc driven 
or forced to do things. 1 think I am as 
soft as anyone in answering a soft word, 
but I cannot stand being bullied or 
driven. I do not say that the right hen. 
Gentleman has bullied us this afternoon, 
because he scarcely ever does go, but he 
is trying to drive us very hard indeed. 
The Government ought to take back this 
Motion and let us see how business goes 
between now and Ghristmas, and then 
bring in forward then if it be necessary 
to do so. T cannot believe there will 
be great obstruction to the India 
Bill. I cannot believe that the Gov- 
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a which cause we are all inclined to do that kind 
e which of thing. 

I repeat that no necessity has been 
°y proved for tho couise the Gosrcriiment 
asking us to take, in spite of all that 
lough 1 jQjjg ^toiy which ^e heard, and wlhich 
nt agii- I soixy tho Patronage Socrotaiy did 
circulate to all of us, because it would 
^ar^d -jjq front 

^ ^ make suggestions 

enough amending it. Instead of wying to 
i*ob piivaie Members of all their time 
n there Piime Minister should try us out until 
CIhristmas and then “report progress,” 
were, and, if necessary, bring foi- 
vf* proposal again. The siigges- 

brougnt foiward from those bciidhe^ 

pnvate this: We recognise that it is going to 
kS pen- Ijq heavy Session, and we aio not in 
1 apain ^ position to disprove the fear that theio 
go over gi*eat opposition to the India Bill, 

F opposition amounting almost to obstnio- 

oE them ‘'ontend that the proper 

of the course would bo to allow the Bill to get 
as far as ever it can unlil July and then 
e think let tho House adjourn, not for throe 
oited to months hut for one month. Let the Oov- 
gromme ernment givo us a good holiday and we 
Motion. E>hall come back like giants i efreshed and 
c driven gobble up the remainder of 

I am as without any troublo. Wo shall 

Ft word against tho Motion. 


3.00 p.m. 

Sir PERCY HARRIS: Peihaps for the 
first time in this Parliament the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition has represented sections in all ports 
of the House I am convinced that in 
his vciy moderate and leasonable appeal 
to tho Prime kliulstei ibe was speakiu*; 
not only foi his own party but for many 
private Members on both sides of tlio 
House. I have a vivid rocoUection of 
the Loi d President ot the Council making 


emment’s own supporters will try to 
wreck the biggest BUI the Government 
are bringing forward. That would bo 
quite a new doctrine — ^for a Government 
to start on an undertaking thinking that 
their own comrades were going to “ down 
them ” in this Eashion. I cannot believe 
it will be BO. They are much too loyal 
to their Government. They have proved 
their loyalty. Even when they ha\o gone 
into the Division Lobby against them it 
has only been when they knew perfectly 
well that it was quite safe to do bo. 
Some of us have done that; I am not 
speaking with any superior virtue, be- 


a similar Motion and a similar appeal to 
the House at Lho beginning of this Pailia- 
mont that wo should grant private Mem- 
beis’ time. It was distinctly understood 
that the powers were asked for only be- 
cause of the national emergency and of 
the exceptional situation created by the 
financial crisis. 

In spibe of the eloquent appeal made 
by the fi'ime Minister, I do not think 
that ho has made out his case at this 
stage of the Session. He based his case 
on the India Bill, but there will be 
general agreement that that Bill is not a 
party issue but a great constructive, coir- 
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stitutional proposal wliich causes differ- 
ences of opinion in oveiy section of tbe 
House. The right liop. and gallant Mein- 
ber for Ncwcastle-under-Lymo (Colonel 
Wedgwood) and thcf right bou. Member 
for Epping (Mr. Ohm chill) have opinions 
of their o^7n upon it. Most of us do not 
know what tho contents of the Bill are, 
and, if over this House should ho a 
•council of State^ as it ought to bo, and 
should approach apro1)lom from a judicial 
point of view, it will bo in regard to 
the Indian constitutional problem. 1 do 
nut think any section of the House wants 
to make that a party issue. We ought 
to oritici&e tho Bill and examine it in 
detail Clause by Clause, not ,to wreck 
it but io improve it and roconatruct it. 
It would have n profoundly bad effect 
throughout the British Emph'e if any 
section of the House were to use the 
occasion to cinban'ass the Government 
and to cause dilBcultieei. We should, 
ihorefoie, assume that thoro will not be 
obstruction and delay, but only reason- 
ablo •criticism. 

A short time ago wc discussed Uio 
Betting and Lotteries Bill, which was 
\ery long and caused great differences ot 
opinion, but it was not approached fi'om 
the jioint of view oE party. There were 
long Debates, but not many Divisions. 
Is it not reasonable to assume that when 
we discuss the Indian constitution there 
will be the some Approach and th^ there 
will he discussions and criticisms but not 
many Divi«ionh? I believe I am safe in 
saying that, if the Qovornment are faced 
with anj' real obstruction and opposi- 
tion, the VAsl majorily of Members ot 
all paitics will give thorn all the neces 
saiy powers to get their Bill, whether 
those powers aio in the form of a Guil- 
lotine or of a closure. 

Ill reference to the rest of the pro- 
gramme, the Prime Minister is over- 
rating its sice and importance. This 
is a humdrum, ordinary Speech from the 
Thioiic. It it truo that it includes a 
Housing Bill dealing with overcrowding, 
but that is not a party issue. Wo have 
all undei stood that housing as such was 
beyond paity, and I am certain that the 
vast majority of hon. Members will 
appioacb that question in a nou-contro- 
versial spirit. It is reasonable to assume 
also that the Bill will go upstairs. I 
buppoi*ted tho proposal to give the chair 
men of committees power to select 
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Amondmontb in order to make it easy for 
Bills of this kind to bo dealt with m 
Ooinmittee. I do not regret doing so, 
nor do I apologise for doing it. It 
improvement in the machiueiy of 
House, because this kind of Bill, largely 
a maobinery Bill, is better dealt with in 
Standing Committee than on the Floor 
of the House. 

There is the Electricity Bill. Is it 
not reasonable to assume also that that 
highly technical and controversial ques- 
tion, which is not one of party, will go 
upstairs ? There is the question of the 
better housing of the Metropolitan 
Police. Will that delay the House ? The 
only big Bill of a contiwersial character 
is that dealing with the distressed areas. 
With Members of the Opposition we 
object to its limitations. We should like 
to see it extended and bolder, and with 
more money behind it, but we shall not 
be able to amend it in those directions 
because wo should be brought up agaiitst 
the Standing Orders. The number of 
Amendments which we can moke will be 
limited, and our criticisms will take the 
character of saying that the Bill is 
inadequate and not large enough. 

There is no justiffcation in the King^s 
Speech for the Government asking for 
extra time, except for the constitutional 
problem of India. I have been a private 
Member lor many years, and 1 know that 
Governments think that they have a 
monopoly of abihty and brains. They 
got power and position, and they think 
that in thorn remains all the capacity to 
initiate legislation. We should be most 
careful to retain the very few rights 
and privileges left to private Members. 
We have to go through electjons every 
few yearb, when we arc subject to severe 
criticism and much opposition. Our 
people aie beginning to doubt whether it 
IS woiiih while our being in tho House 
of Commons except to have a seat on 
the Treasury Bench, because all it means 
is that we sit up night after night and 
attend here day after day to register 
tho decrees of the Government and to 
answer tho orders of the Government 
Whip. It means long hours, late nights 
and very few rewords. One tiling we 
still have is the right, on occasions, to 
Initiate legislation, in the dim hope that 
wo may get our Bill on to the Statute 
Book. Tho Leader of the Opposition 
has made a most reasonable appeal. He 
met the Prime Minister in the spirit of 
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jiis spoechy and I believe that it would to what the Bill should be, and we should 
be the aot of a strong main and not an move what Amendments wo thought 
act of weakness if the Prime Mimsler necessary, but wo should do nothing to 
would postpone robbing private Mem- obstruct the passage of the Bill — ^tbat wo 
hpra of their rights until, at any rate, should act as I an Opposition ought 
after Ohristmas. to act in dealing wiCl a Measure of that 


3.38 p.m. 


kind. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: This is a Very 
drastic and unusual proposal. The Govern- 
ment are making a demand which I have 
not often heard made in all the time that 
1 have been here. Not since 1921 or 1922 
has such a demand been made. This 
Parliament has not hitheilo shown it&elf 
careful of the rights of private Membei*s, 
and it is a remarkable fact that that 
should be so, in view of the high hopes 
that were entertained by the new Mem- 
bers who come into tho House. One 
might have hoped that they would have 
developed a very strong and vigorous 
sense of its position. Oonsidering that 
parly politics are practically extinct, 
because of the overwhleming majority of 
the Ooveinment, one hoped that those 
Members would have been most zealous 
to preserve the opportunities for freedom 
open to private Members in the limited 
time allotted to them. We are always 
hearing that private Members are not 
showing that fertility, ability and origin- 
ality which are necessary to keep alive 
our Parliamentary institutions, and yet 
here are the Government taking away 
those opportunities of legislating and of 
ventilating large general issues which 
have always given, to private Members 
and to yoimg Members in many cases, an 
opportunity of establishing themselves rs 
Parliamentary figures who would, in time, 
I'eplace those who sit upon the Front 
Bench. Why is it necessary for the 
Government to do this ? They have an 
enormous majority, far larger than they 
require. But, quite apart from that, on 
the pai*ticular Bill which is to be the 
main topic in the new Session, the India 
Bill, they have the promised support of 
the Socialist Opposition— FH on. Mbm:- 
BEBS : “ No ! **] Tho right hon. Gentle- 
man was very careful to say that he was 
anxious to go as far as possible and to 
get tho Bill if he could not goL anything 
better. That is what I understood him to 
say yesterday ; I do not wish to misquote 
him. 

Mr. LANSBURY: I wish to be quite 
clear on this matter. I said that we 
should put before the House our views as 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I do not think that 
that was quite what was conveyed to my 
mind. The idea conveyed to my mind 
was that the right hon. Gentleman 
indicated that, although the Bill did not 
go as far as he and his fidends might 
wish, at any rate they were supporters of 
getting the Bill through if they could not 
get anything better — or, as we should say, 
worse. I think that that is the position. 
Oertainly it ia very remarkable how often 
the Government are supported by their 
Socialist and Liberal opponents. That 
ought to moke it quite easy for them to 
get their legislation through. When 1 
came back to the House after the 
Election of 1931, I was most desirous of 
voting against the Socialist party, and 1 
do so whenever I got an opportunity, but 
I always find that tho National Govern- 
ment is in the Lobby with them; It is 
very difficult to separate them. And yet, 
with this enormous majority, with an 
absolute docile House of Oommons — the 
most docile that I have ever seen — and 
with the great measure of support which 
comes from the Labour benches, and on 
many occasions from the Liberal benches, 
the Government have to ask us to make 
this very great mutilation, in fact com- 
plete elimination, of the liberties of 
private Members. 

1 must point out that no answer has 
yet been given by the Government to the 
very reasonable suggestion which was 
made by tho Leader of the Opposition- 
on this occasion, as an exception, func- 
tioning in his normal constitutional 
capacity— that, if the India Bill takes 
longer than is expected, it should be 
carried over 1o the Autumn Session, and 
Parliament should come together at such 
earlier date as may be necessary to 
secure a fair and full dheuBsion of so 
momentous a Measure. No answer has 
been made to that suggestion. The 
Prime Minister’s argument is quite 
watertight and holds together as long as 
you assume that at tho end of July 
Parliamentary activities must necessarily 
come to an end, and tho Session must 
be brought to a close before the House 
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adjouras. But nothing of tho &oit ib the 
case. Wo can gu lor a &liurt lecess to 
the cuuiitL>, and then come buck to 
resume out labours. We ought not to 
scamp our duLies oi^ a matter which may 
ciTcct, poihaps permanontb, ilie wliolc 
fortune^ of this people and the cfieal 
Empire in India. 

Lot inc j)oini out thed, if wo aio iii 
this diihculty, the fault is entirely that 
of the Cicn Cl tn>Lcnt. AVe lui-vc boon called 
back for the Iasi month to waste our 
lime upon two Bills, the Dotting and 
Lollcilcs Bill an I ilic BieaffotLion Bill — 
two Moii‘Oic -1 singulai’ly ill-^oncoivod 
and ol ’Ciy cinp-stionablo utility. Wo 
h*ivo b<cn a whole month, taking 

tho glaitioui off tho hcalnuing of a new 
Sesdon, weaiyiii; the House with lato 
sittings almost (\orv night. If those 
da^s sinco we we>o locallod here at tho 
end of OcLohcT had been saved, and the 
Session boaun then, Iheie would not bo 
Ihe blight o^t need to take iheso 21 da^s 
f I oiii tho private Members. It is 
'hecr misliaudliiig on tho pait of the 
Goseniinent that has gOb us into this 
position. Ilasing bluiiderod on, plodded 
on, forced tlicir way ahead with this ro- 
sistless, dumb, blind foice which they 
have at their disposal, having thi'ust their 
w.iy on in spite of every warning, they 
have now got into a difficulty, and who is 
to pay the priced They are bi caking 
their way out through tho procedure and 
privileges of the House of Commons, and 
the private Members are to be tho losois. 
That is where we stand to-day. Do not 
let it be said for a moment that the 
reason why Ihe priralo Members have to 
j.ivo un their time is that, besides the 
u-iual time For the India Bill there is 
to bo a great progiammo of social reform. 
The reason is lhat the Government are 
lelueiant to call the House together in 
Ihe early Autumn, and they have got 
into such a me«s with their Betting and 
Tjotteiies Bill and thoir Disaffection BiU 
that they ha^e teken ihe whole bloom off 
tho no\, ResiJou of Pniliament. 

Theie is another way in which I 
imagine the right hon. Gentleman might 
endeavour to facilitate the niogiess o? 
our business, and that is if*he would 
develop tho practice, which he has 
observed to-day, of coming down himself 
and loading the House 'Really, the right 
hon. Gentleman need not look so im- 
patient. I have seen greater men than 
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he occupying his position, who hav^ 
valued, quiio as highly as the position 
of Prime Minister, the honour of leading 
the House of Commons; and a groat deal 
of facility is given to business by the pe»- . 
sonal touch and personal contact and re- 
lationship established between the Prime 
Minister and tho House when he acta as 
Leader of tho House in Parliament. I 
reniomlier tho Inte Lord Balfour, who was 
always most assiduous iu his attention 
to his duties in the House. It is really 
no use tho right hon. Gentleman keeping 
aloof from his fellow Member'* — standing 
o£E like an absentee landloid giving 
or dels to evict, collect rents, and so forth, 
and having the estate managed for lum. 

I am sure that, if he were able to come 
down and watch the proceedings for 
hinisdf, ho would not be called upon to 
adopt tiio diastic and loughshod ineasuros 
which he has found it necessary to pro- 
pose to us to-day. 

I am not sure that I should have risen 
to tako pcSrit in this disoussion at all but 
for the remai'ka which the Piime Minister 
made yesterday about the India Bill. 
Ho sooms to have adopted a tone of 
menace with regard to that Bill. He 
would give what he thought fair time, but 
no liconoo. But since when have Mem- 
bers of Parliament had to get a licence? 
We ha^o our rights, and you, Mr. 
Spcakei, aic the judge of our exercise of 
those rights. It is certainly not for the 
effective Government to he the solo 
intorpretor of what is reasonable in dis- 
cussion and what is stepping beyond 
those bounds which they think con- 
veniGiit to thoir conduct of public 
biisitie^s. It seems to me to bo a most 
unusual, and, in fact, I think unprece- 
deiited, thing to suggest, as the lisht 
hon. Ocntlemaii has suggested quite 
plainly, the adoption of a Guillotine 
procedme bcfoie n Bill his even been 
presented to the Hou'-e. It is customary, 
as indeed, the Leader of the Opposition 
has indicated, to allow a Bill to lun a 
ccitain distance, and then, if it is seen 
that discussion is being pushed beyoud 
what is due and normal, the feeling of 
tho House supports the Goieinment iu 
asking for a special timo-table for their 
Bill. 

At tho moment nobody has seen tho 
Bill. Theoretically it does not exist. We 
were told that the Government could 
not make up their minds about it until 
ceil am oonlorences had been held, and 
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so forth. The report has only come into 
our hands this afternoon. Sut the Prime 
Minister knows that the Bill containb 
300 Clauses. What groimds are there lor 
* a^^suming that the tactics by which it will 
be resisted will be dilatory tactics? As 
I said the other day, I do not consider 
that it is justifiable, or ought to be 
possible, lor a zninont^' to resist the 
settled will of Parliament by means of 
purely dilatory tactics, but there must 
be upon a groat Measure of this kind 
paitiy and controvoi*sial discussions and 
occasions when there are sharp differ- 
ences, which perhaps afterwoi'ds are 
composed and a more smooth passage 
assured for the Measure. 

It is a great pity to destroy the whole 
freedom and life of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion by making the House Debate 
within the Quillotine. I certainly think 
it most unusual and most undesirable, 
and a bad procedont, that the Prime 
Minister, months before the Bill is intro- 
duced, should already bo threatening 
private Members with the application of 
these di’asdc proceedings. Moreover, it 
is not only unusual. It is a very unwise 
thing from his point of viow to let tho 
country know, when many important dis- 
cussions have to take place in ihe coun- 
try, that the Government are perfectly 
resolved, if they can have the power and 
if authority is given to the Leader of the 
Conseiwative party as well as to the 
Prune Mmister, with the aid and support 
of the Opposition and in association with 
them, to ram this Bill through Parlia- 
ment by the most drastic measures. I 
hopo that will bo widely known thi*ough- 
out the couutiy and borne in mind by 
all persons uho are taking an interest 
m this coutroveray. 

it rs qmte true that with the porter 
at the disposal of the Goveinmont they 
coitainly will bo able to steam roller 
and plough down the opposition. That 
IS why people in the country who have 
on opportaiuty oE considering the^e 
matters should walk vci^ wanly, because 
of the groatnesB ol the responsibilitios 
vhich aic thrust upon them in a matter 
oi this kind. It seems to me ihab wo 
have before us a sombre, a melancholy 
and an ill-starred Session. What is going 
to happen may give gioat satisfaction 
to hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. We are going to witness, first of 
all the depiitf'ation of all the rights of 
private Members, secondly, the applica- 


tion ol the Goillotino Olosuro with great 
severity to enormous conatitutioual 
measures ol historic importauce, and, 
thirdly, the process of the Conservative 
leaders trampling down and dragooning 
their followers amid the cheers and war 
whoops of both the opposition parties 
which are constantly and busily engaged 
in attacking the Couseivativc party in 
tho constituencies. 

4 53 p.m. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: I am getting 
rather tirod of hearing this subjoct de- 
bated, particularly when it is always de- 
bated SB though it was a question of 
depriving piivate Momheis of their rights 
and piivilogoB and taking 21 days from 
them. You aro not taking rights or 
privileges from privauc Members and you 
are not depriving them of 21 days in 
which to ajr their "liews. You are de- 
priving the country of a legitimate' oppor- 
tunity of oanying on the principles of 
the British Oonsiitutiou. Ahei* all the 
main object of Parliament is criticism of 
the Qoveriiment. You are depriving the 
country, and not private Members, of 
some 40 opportunities of criticising the 
Government. Naturally no Govomment 
Hkes criticism, but the balance of our 
Constitution as it is developed up to now 
is that the Government ^ould not be 
aU poweiful in choosing the subjects of 
Debate or getting their Measures 
through. There should be a balance^ in 
the opportunity of democracy of makiag 
its voice heard and its criticism felt. 

It is possible for a Government to avoid 
ciiticism unless they are forced, in a De- 
bate on a BesoluLion oi* a Bill, to moke 
up their mind and state their case. I 
thLik nearly all the Bills introduced on 
Friday afternoons are Bills that a sensible 
man would vote against, but it is 
good for the people who introduce Bills 
in hear the case slated against them, 
and then in the following year they can 
lecast them on better lines. As for Beso- 
liiiions, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the most valuable part of Parlia- 
menlaiy work la ihe oppoilunily once a 
week of biinging in a Motion which shall 
elucidalo one sido oE Government policy. 
The Government hate having to slate a 
case, because they have to take a more or 
less hard-faced, brutal Ticasuiy Ime on 
nearly every Besolution that is broughl 
forward, j^er all, if we are going to 
educate the country, if people outside ai c 
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to know the proa and coua, they must 
have the Debates on such questions in 
the public Press. 

The Government this Motion are not 
robbing piivato Members of anything; 
they are robbing the country of an oppor- 
tunity of understanding and criticising 
the Government. That, I think, is the 
line that we ought to go on in opposition 
to it. The whole struggle at present Is 
a struggle of the cxecutxvo and the per- 
manent officials against the country as a 
whole. Every Motion that they bring 
forward to curtail and censor the oppor- 
tuuiucs ot criticising Ministeis — evoiy- 
tbing done in that direction still further 
ecoentuates the authoiity and power of 
the executive and still further deprives 
the people of the country of that \ory 
proper and right oontrol over the per- 
manent officials and the executive. 

Are not the GoverumonL taking their 
fences before they arc quite ready for 
them 7 In connection with this India Bill 
for instance, wo have watched during the 
last 10 days the amazing and very re- 
grettable results of the General Election 
in India. You have now elected in India 
an Assembly the elected Members of 
which are pledged to one thing and one 
thing only, and that is opposition to this 
constitutional Measure that we are going 
to inflict upon India. Surely it is in- 
eoncoivablc that, against the wish of the 
Indian Legislature wo should pass a con- 
stitutional Measure and enfoice it upon 
them. The Assembly is to discuss whether 
it will or will not accept Ihe Bill based 
upon the Beport of the Conunitlce. When 
the decision is taken, it Is quite possible 
that ovpiy member elected for a geueial 
constituency will vote for the hiatus quo 
rather than for the new Measuio. If 
that comes about, is it conceivable that 
we shall have spent all the rest of the 
weaiy time going through ihe fuither 
stages of that Bill which, when we pass 
it, will not ho accepted and cannot 
po<*sibJy bo foiced upon an Assembly 
which, BO far as the elected part of it is 
eonccincd, is unanimously opposed to it. 
If we are going to take 21 days ot pii- 
vato Members' time and hand them over 
to a Bill which will not be accepted by 
the people for whom it is intended, we 
might wait and see what the result of 
that vote in the Assembly will be before 
we rob the country of opportunities of 
criticism. 
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There is one other thing to remember. 
There are lots of Members who merely 
act as gonial conveyors to the public of 
certain Bills. There is hou. and 
learned Friend opposite who is associatea 
with divoi'co law reform. lie had never 
hoard about it until a Bill was put into 
liis hands. It is, however, the people 
outside who are suffering. I, myself, am 
interested in only one or two little pri- 
vate BiUs. One is to enable the rating 
of land values instead of houses. I also 
had hope of introducing a Bill to enable 
the Government to buy up property at 
26 years purchase of its scheduled value. 
All these things aro stopped by this 
Motion. It is not that wo are deprived 
of the opportunity of moving Bills, but 
that the country, which wants the ad- 
vantage of discussion of these problems, 
is deprived of its rights. 

4.2 p.m. 

Sir BASIL PETO ; 1 cannot think of 
a stronger argument in favour of the 
Government’s proposal than the speech 
of the right hon. and gallant Member for 
Newcastle-undeivLyme (Colonel Wedg- 
wood). I would ask hon. Members to 
cultivate a little sense of proportion. How- 
ever desirable any other legislation may 
be, there can be no matters of greater 
urgency than the programme of legisla- 
tion that we have to get through. Some 
Members— the right hon. Member for Bow 
and Bromley (Mr. Lansbuiy) is certainly 
one of them — seem to me to argue as if 
this were a proposal to alter the practice 
of the House of Commons, and per- 
manently to deprive private Members of 
thoir opportunities and put all authority 
in tho hands of the executive. It is 
nothing of the kind. What the House 
has got to consider is whether, in view 
of the programme of legislation, this 
is a reasonable proposal or not. I con- 
sider, in the present circumstances, it is 
reasonable that the Government Aould 
have made this exceptional Motion. 

The light hon. Member for Bow and 
Bromley said that private Members’ time 
sen ed an extraordinarily useful purpose, 
bttcauso frequently Measures which were 
ultimately adopted by the House and the 
Government — ^ond he instanced the Day- 
light Saving Bill — have been first intro- 
duced in this House by private Members. 
That is no argument in the present oir- 
cumstances. Any of these new Measures 
may be very usefid, but his own argument 
was that they did not ultimately become 
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law for three, or four, or perhaps a 
greabei' number of years. Here we are 
not dealing with social Measures that 
^an be postponed for three or four years. 
Tramp shipping cannot wait; slums can- 
not wait ; none of these things^ can wait. 
One of the Bills we are possibly going 
to consider, if time permits, is for check- 
ing ribbon development along our roads, 
which wUl be perfectly useless two or 
three years hence ; it will be locking the 
stable door after the horse had escaped. 

I repeat that hon. Members must really 
cultivate a sense of proportion in these 
matteis. 

Tho main argument, however — and this 
was particularly developed by any right 
hon. Friend the Member for Eppiug (Mr. 
Churchill)— relates to the Government of 
India Bill. I am sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman is not in his place, but, in 
spite of that, 1 must be allowed to say 
that it seemed to me to be the moat 
illogical argument. He inveighed against 
the Government. He even talked about 
the po^nble restriction of debate by 
Guillotine Motion or anything of that 
kind. I should be absolutely with him 
there, but what sort of an argument is 
that for depriving the House of the time 
to be given by this Motion to consider 
that veiy Measure ^ We must admit 
that the Government have tho power, if 
they want to use it, to drive through the 
India Bill, which we have never yet seen 
and know nothing about, to movo 
Closure Hesolutions or to givo to you, 
Mr. Speaker, power to select Amend- 
ments, to sldp over Clauses of the Bill 
and get through, somehow or other. 

That is a couise which I should regard 
as absolutely disastrous, for whatever 
views this country or In^a may take on 
this subject — and the arguments of tfo 
right hon. and gallant Member for 
Newcastle-undei-Lyme were very strong 
in connection with tho elections and their 
losults — I am certain that it would not 
be toleiated that this Bill should not be 
given ample time for full debate and full 
criticism of eveiy important vital 
Clause. It is not a Measure likely tu 
recur. Surely only once in a century 
will this Parliament have to deal with a 
question so wide, far-reaching and 
momentous. It is because of that that 
we must make sure, so far as wo can, 
even at the inconvenience which is 
caused not only to private Members but 
to the public— I agree with the right 


hon. Gentleman on that pointr— by taking 
privalo Members' time for this one 
Session. We must have time to debate 
that Bill. It is vital, and, therefore, as 
this is a Motion to ensure that, I cannot 
myself resist* the Government's proposal. 

The right hon. Gentleman made a 
suggestion to the Government that they 
should postpone this Motion until after 
Christmas, to see what measure of pro- 
gress is made and the necessity for it. 

I venture to suggest that that would not 
really help matters. Surely it would not 
be of any use to pidvate Members or 
possible legislation if initiated to post- 
pone this Motion until Christmas, with 
the prospect of Bills having gone a 
certain distance and possibly one or two 
Hesolutions debated. But, so far as the 
Bills are concerned, nothing would get 
upon tho Statute Book, and merely a 
certain amount of time would have been 
occupied in. the ventilation of certain 
subjects which might be given legislative 
effect two, tibroe or four years hence. 
That, I submit, in the present circum- 
stances, is not a suggestion which meets 
the case at all. 

Tho right hon. Member for Epping and 
I do not think alike with regard to two 
Measures passed recently. The Betting 
Bill did not pass this House in the form 
I should have liked, and does not do the 
amount of good I should think it could 
have been made to do. But surely it is 
a subject which, if ever it was going to 
be tackled, could only bo tackled by a 
Government oonsLituted like tho present 
one. Then with regard to the Incitement 
to Disaffection Bill, I am thankful to see 
that on the Statute Book, much as it may 
have been misrepresenied outside. That, 
again, was a thorny subject which it was 
vital should be tackled, so that seditious 
practices should come within tho arm of 
the law. I think loath those Measures 
were useful and essential features of 
legislation. Therefore, I do not regret 
the time taken in passing them. 

Another suggestion has been made 
from the Front Bench opposite, and sup- 
ported by xny light hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for lipping. Ho said, let Parliament 
adjourn for a brief recess, say, for the 
month of August, and come back 
refreshed so that we should be able to 
swallow the remainder of the India BiU. 
With my right hon. Friend’s years of 
e 2 q)eiienoe and high office in eveiy 
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OepaTiment of State, 1 should lia^e 
thought he would be the very last man 
to mako such a suggestion. 

Mr. CHURCHILI?: J neter did. The 
expression was “ gobble il up/’ and it 
wa'* made by tlio i*ighl hou. Gontloixian 
oiipobit''. 

Sip B. PETO : I apologise. I gave my 
right hon. Friend credit for one of Iho&o 
oratorical phrases wlucli was not his 
own. Aitei* all, if wo ax'e asked to toko 
tliat siew, let ua consider what would be 
ibe general oUect on the machinei'y of 
(Jovermnont. I think it would be a fatal 
thing if Parliament, even for a single 
year, wore to sit for 11 months and leave 
those who have the conduot of inihlic 
bu&inosb only a month to get into contact 
with Departmental work and prepare 
legislation. We should be ham-stringing 
the feies&ion which would succeed this one, 
and making it impossible for any useful 
legislation to be properly considered for 
the session following. Therefore, as I 
see it, this Motion of the Government is 
inevitable, and I think that we have to 
recognise that, considering the peculiar 
ch'cumstoncos, we have got to deal with 
a vory exceptional situation which is not 
likely to recur, I would soy, in the life- 
time of any Member now in tliis House. 
We cannot bo said to bo creating a 
precedent. We are not even adding to a 
precedent, because cundiLions at the 
present time are such as will not return. 

Though T ha\o not the slightest regret 
III finding myself in opposition lo the 
views of llie light hon. Member Fur Bow 
and Bromley, or those of the hon. 
Baroiiet the Member for South-West 
Detlmal Gieen (^Sir P. Harris), I do 
regiet that I can nut see eye to eye in 
this mailer with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Epping, for in many of 
the Debates that aie coming in the 
Session, 1 shall probably find myself in 
close agroemeiit with views ho may put 
bofoie the lluuse; but because I think it 
important that wo should take any step 
iiecessaiy to ensure that no part of the 
Government of India Bill Aould be 
passed through this House under rules 
and n^strictions to curtail debate and 
discussion, although 1 do not welcome it, 
1 am prepared to accept and agree to the 
liroposal made by the Prime Minister. 


4.14 p.m. 

Mr. PALING: I was rather amazed to 
hear the rcmaiks of the lasi< speaker. 
I have been in this House a good mnnj- 
years, and it is not often that I have 
been able to agree with the hon. Member 
on questions of policy, but 1 have always 
looked upon him as being one of those 
Members of the House to claim his rights 
as an individual Member of Parliament. 
Thoiofore, when he got up to-day, 1 was 
pretty sure he would be one in oppo- 
sition tu this Motion. If my memory 
serves mo aright, 1 believe it was not 
long ago that he nearly got the sack 
from his party because of the line he 
took upon a certain matter. I should 
hate to think that because of the pressure 
put upon him he has become so com- 
placent as to support the Prime Minister 
whether right or wrong. From that 
point of view, 1 was very disappointed 
with his speech this afternoon. 

With regard to the right hon. Member 
for Epping (Mr. Ohurchill), who is not 
now in his place, 1 did not dislike to 
hear him attack the Govertamont, for I 
think this Government is so bad that 1 
can almost welcome any ally from 
wherever the attack may come. 1 do not 
know that 1 agree with him that when 
he comes down hero he always finds the 
Socialists in tlie Government lobby. 1 
do not think that he is an expert on 
that business. He is nut here often 
enough to be a good judge. The righb 
hon. Gentleman tho Member for Epping 
selects the time ab which to come to this 
House very judiciously. Ho comes when 
he can get the maximum amount of lime- 
light, and he certainly gets it. He is 
nob a good judge as far as tho number 
of times the Socialist party find them- 
selves in agreement with the Government. 
God forbid that wo should be cribici^ed 
in the country for supporting, and voting 
for the Government in respect to bhe 
retrogade legislation which they have put 
through since 1931. The Prime Minister 
states that this is to be an arduous 
Session, \iith a long list of legislation 
to be got through. That is always said, 
and I think that, after examination of 
tho xjosition, on ibis occasion, everybody 
will agree that probably tho only Bill 
to be submitted in the present Session 
will be the India Bill. The Prime 
Minister says that it is likely to be a 
long Bill containing a lot of Glauses and 
that it will take a long time to discuss, 
% 
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but I do not think that that is a siiiTicleixt 
reason for depriving individual Members 
of all the time of which they have a right 
. ia iliis House. 

Sir B. PETO : What ground has the 
hon. Member for saying that the India 
Bill is only going to be Introduced this 
Session? Surely, (he strongest argument 
for the Motion is to ensure that domestic 
legislation is not cut out. 

Mr, PALING: The India Bill was the 
only Bill described as likely to take a 
long time. It will be a big Bill in that 
sense. 1 do not say that other Bills will 
not be important, but I do not think that 
they will be big in the sense of the India 
Bill, or will take a long time. The Prime 
Minister advance a rather now argument. 
Be used arithmexic, and said that the 
Unemployment Bill last year contained 
fi4 Clauses and took 25 days, and that the 
India Bill will be one of some 300 
Clauses, the idea being that it will be 
about five times as long as the Unemploy- 
ment Bill, and that, if tho Unemployment 
Bill took 25 days, it is legitimato to 'argue 
that the India Ilill will take five times 
23 days, or something over 100 days of the 
Parliamentaiy Session. Does tho Prime 
Minister or anyone else really believe that 
that will be the case? That was really 
the only argument which he put up. 

He referred to the Bill to deal with the 
depressed areas, and I should have liked 
to have believed that that Bill was to 
have such important things in it that it 
would be likely to take up a lot of Par- 
liamentary time. I think our opposition 
to that Bin will not be so much on 
account of what is in it as what is not 
in it. It promises to be the most 
emaciated Bill which this Govemmont 
have ever introduced to deal with a very 
impoitant problem. The Prime Minister 
mentioued Lho Housing Bill. Is that to 
contain such an overwhelmingly new 
principle bhat it will be likely to take 
up a lot of time ? He mentioned that wc 
might have bo discuss whether the now 
houses to be built in towns should be 
of the Vienna type. Is bhat an indica- 
tion that the Bill will make provision for 
houses of that type? If it be the best 
BiU that one can imagine, the right hon. 
Gentleman need not expect much opposi- 
tion from us. We shall be only too glad 
to help him if it be a good Bill. 

He says, ** We will not be hustled.*' 
When the time comes for the present 


OoverTiniout xo go to chc countiy, the last 
criticism which the country will make wall 
be tliat they were hustlers. If any 
criticism be made of tho Oovemmeut at 
the present Jime it* is, not that they 
hustle, but that they are apathetic and 
complacent and are really doing libtle of 
any unportanoe. The Piime Minister is 
not here at the moment, but I will say 
this in his absence, though 1 wish he had 
been hoiu. If l^ere has been any 
hustling done in the presenb Goveiitmoiit, 
it has been hustling on tho pai't of Tory 
Members, who have managed to hustle 
tho right hon. Gentleman away from prin- 
ciples which he has propagated all his 
life. That is the only hustling that can 
be put to the credit of the Government 
to-day. 

There was an important book written 
by a member of the legal profession — ^I 
am not sure that he w'as not a judge — 
some years ago pointing out the dangers 
of bureaucracy and the growth of 
bureaucratic government and how the 
executive was taking unto itself more and 
more power, and how individual lilierty 
was being suppressod. I do not know 
that I agree with all that was said in 
that book, but there was an element of 
truth in it. It is that which is being 
done in the Motion proposed this after- 
noon. The Government are making this 
Motion in order to oairy out tho particu- 
lar legislation that they want and to 
deny to any Mombor the right to initiate 
any legislation. Important as the 
Govemmont consider their legislation to 
be, whether it relates to housing, de- 
pressed areas or anything else, there aie 
other important matters, some of which 
may bo equally important to the mind oi 
individual Members and also to thr 
country. It is not fair that tho country 
should be denied the right of having such 
legislation put into opeiation. 

There is tho question of Wednesdayc 
usually devoted to private Members 
Motions. I have heard it said many 
times thali they seive no useful purpose 
Perhaps they do uot seive as big a pur 
pose as was intended, but it so happem 
that in the course of a Session there arc 
questions cvhich crop up in the country 
and in which the country is vitally in 
ierested, and it is sometimes a very gooc 
thing that such questions can bo pu 
down for discussion here on some Wednes 
day afternoon and be fully debated 
Now we are to be denied this privilege 
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Tho Ooveromont have nub made out a 
case ihis afternoon for taking a^ay 
private Members’ time, and I hope that 
hon. Members on the Qovey^nmenL side of 
tho House will roBist the Motion. In 
lO^L tho Government tried to do a similar 
thing, but tbo opposition iiom their own 
part of the House was so groat that they 
had to withdraw tho Motion to take 
private Members’ time for tho whole of 
tho Session and to limit the period to 
about six weeks, if hon. Members will 
do that on this occasion, we shall be able 
to maintain the rights of private Mem- 
bers in this the most complacent and re- 
actionary of Parliaments. 

4.S4 p.m. 

Major Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR: 

This is not a question on which any hon. 
Member need fear examination of his per< 
soiiel lecord. The personal standard is 
not the issue. If a Member is a Member 
of tho Govoi'nmciit he will naturally not 
be averse, faced with a situation in which 
awkward discussions are raised and awk- 
ward demands are made for declarations 
of Government policy on embarrassing 
points, to those oppoi*tunitie& being taken 
away from private Members, nor will he 
be averse to using the time which is at 
tho private Members disposal. If the 
rights oE private Members are to be de- 
fended, and if the encroachments of tho 
executive upon those rights are to be 
resisted, it can only bo by private Mem- 
bers. Just as private Members in 1921 
successfully resisted tlie Government of 
that day, I hope that private Members 
in all quarters of the House will resist 
the demand which is being made by the 
Government this afternoon. The Prime 
Minister has described to us this gar- 
gantuan feast oE legislation which the 
Governmonij have spread before us, buL 
if wo look at it, there is only one huge 
uiatter of controversy. It is controversy 
that wastes time. I would rather say 
that it is on controversy that time is 
spent. Matters such as the Housing Bill 
would receive a Second Beading here 
and would, I hope, go upstairs to Stand- 
ing Committee, the Chairman of which 
would bo armed with his mw powers. 
Questions of type of house, whether it 
shall be Vienna houses or some other type, 
are appropiiatc to be discussed by Stand- 
ing Committee upstairs, and there is no 
reason why the time of the House should 
be taken up by such matters. 


X « 

Tho right hon. Gentleman said : ** Here 
are two great subjects, India and social 
reform. Can we postpone eiLher of 
them ? *’ The hon. Baronet the Momlfer • 
for Barnstaple (Sir B. Peto) said : “ Let 
us have a sense of proportion.” Apply 
a sense oE propoition to the tasks which 
tho House is sot and to tho time avail- 
able iu which to discharge those tasks, 
and there is no caso for the Motion which 
Is being put before us to-day. On the one 
hand, there is no case beoauso these 
Measures are not likely to make large 
demands upon the timo of the House as 
tho Prime Ministor suggests, bocauso— 
find this is the point I wish particularly 
to make — ^the time at the disposal of the 
House is much longer than the Prime 
Minister suggests. I say to the Prime 
Minister, and to tho Patronage Secre- 
taiy, that it is not true to say that this 
House of Commons has only 108 days at 
its disposal. I say advisedly that that is 
not true. I have here the actual days 
spent in Sessions in recent years by the 
House of Commons. I In 1925 there were 
125 days, the next year 160, the noxt year 
143, the noxt year 115, the next year 100, 
tho next year 187, fche next year 183, the 
next year 183, and the next year 141. 
In all those years there has been only 
one year in which the number of days 
allotted for the Session has been as small 
at 108. 

The PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
to the TREASURY (Captain Margesson): 
Is the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
suggesting that the Prime Minister is 
juggling with figures, or, if not, what 
exactly is he tiying to suggest? 

Sir A. SINCLAIR : I have made a per- 
fectly clear statement of which I chal- 
lenge contradiction. It is a plain state- 
ment. The number of days in the Ses- 
sions in the years Erom 1926 onwards is 
as I have stated. 

The LORD PRESIDENT of the 
COUNCIL (Mr. Baldwin); We want to 
bo clear about this matter. I thought 
that the information had already been 
given. I understand chat the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman is referring to the 
end of the Session, and not to the end of 
July. I understood that the Prime 
Mimster’s statement referred to the end 
of July. 
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Sir A. SINCLAIR: I am refemng to 
the end of the Session. Why should the 
Prime Minister limit himself to the end 
jf July ? 

The PRIME MINISTER: 1 limited 
mysolf to the end of July in order that 
the House might see what was available 
up to the end of July, and the days, 
which would perhaps be fairly numerous, 
over and above that would have to bo 
taken in a normal Session. 

Sir A. SINCLAIR : That may be what 
the Fiime Minister is conconind about, 
hut the House of Commons is concerned 
about whothei* there is any justification 
for this encroachment by the Executivo 
upon the rights of private Members. I 
am sajdng that in fact in recent years 
thei‘e has been only ono year in which 
the days available for public business in 
a Session has been fewer than 108. In 
every other year wo have had for more 
days available than 108. In the year 
1912-13 Parliament devoted 206 days to 
the transaction of public business. Does 
the Prime Minister say now that the 
present Government, supported by an 
unprecedented majority, far greater that 
that at the disposal of that Pailiament, 
are only willing to give 108 days to public 
business in this Session as opposed to 
206 days! 

The PRIME MINISTER: The right 
hon. and gallant Member must he careful. 
The question is, up to the end of July. 
In those years, how many days had the 
Government available? Much less than 
he has indicated. That is veiy important. 

Sir A. SINCLAIR: With respect, they 
were not less than 1 have mdiuated. E 
have not indicated the number of days 
devoted to Private Business up to the 
end of Jiily. 1 am putting to the House 
this question : Are wo to allow the nghis 
of piivate Members to be encroached 
upon by the Government, when there will 
be available, not 108 days this Session, 
but any number of days, even up to 206 
days, which was the number in one year ? 
If the nmnber of private Members’ days 
is 2J, and we add that to 108, wo get 
129 days. That has been the normal 
number of days for the work of n Session 
in recent years. 

Perhaps 1 have put my point a little 
too provocatively. I did not wish to do 
so. 1 do not wish to suggest that the 
Prime Minister or the Patronage Seore- 
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taiy were deliberately trying to deceive 
us. It is beyond their power to wish to 
do that, and we do not suggest it for ono 
moment, but we do suggest that it would 
bo misleading for thc» House to allow this 
question to bo discussed on tho Imes put 
by the Prime Minister. If it were true 
that we had to bring our deliborations to 
an end at the end of July, that would bo 
a very formidable fact, but it is not time. 
There is far more time available for the 
Houso of Commons tlian has been sug- 
gescod, and there is no justification for 
proposing at tho voiy beginning of tho 
Session that the time of private Mem- 
bers should be taken. There has been 
only one precedent lor it, and that was 
in 1932, when the Government had been 
returned at the General Election, and 
they woie stai*ting the Session in Febru- 
ary and not in November. Therefore, 
they had a much shorter time, and they 
were in the middle of the crisis, wlien 
gruat now Measures had to be brought 
foiward. The conditions then bear no 
comparison to the conditions iiow, and 
yet that is the only precedent upon which 
the Prune Minister can rely for making 
the demand that private Members should 
give up the whole of their time finm the 
beginning of the Session. 

I know that the Piime Minister is only 
moved by a desire to get business 
through, but I would appeal to him to 
reconsider tho matter. For our part, we 
arc not likoly to make any extreme de- 
mands, and L do not think that private 
Members will make extreme demands. 
Wo ought to have a sense oC piMportion, 
as the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bamstaide (Wir B. Peto) said. AVUy not 
allow things to run on until Ghnstmas, 
as suggested by the Leader of the 
Opposition. That was a reasonable sug- 
gestion. There is nothing in the Govern- 
ment’s programme that we on these 
benches wish to fight, on principle, as a 
vitally controversial mattei\ There- 
fore, wc shall not bo holding things up 
by obstructing the business of the Gov- 
ernment. Let us make an effort to work 
together. I think that private Members 
m all paits of the House will want to 
got the programme through. Therefore, 
let us woA: together imtil Christmas and 
see what progress can be made. 

I do not feel any antagonism towards 
the Government or any desire to hamper 
them in the programme put before the 
House. Why cannot the Motion be poat- 
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[Sir A. Sinclair.] 

poned and consultatiozis tako place 
ihrough the usual ohaanela? Such con- 
suUations took place in. 1920, I think ii/ 
was, and in 1021 — are two or throe 
pi'eoedenis — and very useful conclusions 
wei*e reachod. The conBultations were 
carried on with good will. That would 
be a happy precedent to follow. 1 can 
assure the Prime Minister iliai we are 
not in the least anxious to hamper or 
trip up the Gov'ernment or to obstruct 
its programme. All that we are anxious 
for is that somo understanding should be 
readied. Failing such an uuderstan^ng, 
we shall feel bound to defend the rights 
of private Members and to vote against 
the Motion. 

4.36 p.m. 

Colonel GRETTON: I am very re- 
luctant to address the House to-day, 
after having taken up a few minutes 
yesterday, but 1 feel impelled to moke 
a protest against the Motion now under 
ooiisideration. It has fallen like a boznb- 
sholl upon us. We had heard inimours 
that die Ooverament might roquire aU 
the time of the House during this 
Session, but it is only when the Session 
has opened that we hnd this Motion on 
the Order Paper to take the time of 
private Members. It is not treating the 
House fairly to try and cany a Motion 
of this foi^reaching importance without 
giving a little more time for considera- 
tion, and without allowing the House to 
see the Measures which are given as 
the I'eason for this very drastic Motion, 
and to form a Gonciusion whether the 
proposal of the Government is a wise 
one. I agree ^vith the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Barnstaple (Sir B. Peto) 
dial before we make baciiJ&ces we ought 
to be sure that there will be ample dis- 
cussion for that vastly important 
lyieasure, the Government t>f India Bill. 

Wliat is thoie in the other Measures so 
coiitroveisial as to make it necessary for 
ilio Qoveinnient to encroach on the rights 
of prhato Members 9 As the right hon. 
and galliiJit Member for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme (Colonel Wedgwood) has pointed 
out, the other Bills will go bo 
Committees upstairs in thj ordinary 
way. I am not one of those 
who think that it is vital that pri- 
vate Moinbors in every Session should be 
able to bring in Bills and to have them 
discussed. That principle • is the least 
valuable of the rights which we are now 
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Hskod to sacrifice. What 1 look upon with 
very great concern is tlie proposal that 
during the whole of this Session private 
Members shall be deprived of any right 
whatsoever of bringing forward Motioife • 
to discuss subjects of vast importance, 
which camioL be reached in the ordinary 
procedure of the House on the proposals 
of the Government, and which do not 
attract the Opposition by way of Vote of 
Censure or otherwise. 1 locdc upon that 
as a very serious and most unnecessary 
oncroachiuent upon the rights of Parlia- 
ment. If it be not too late, I suggest 
that the Government should seriously con- 
sider meeting the case by allowing a 
limited number of Wednesday afternoons 
or Wednesday evenings to private Mem- 
bers for the Introduction of Motions. 1 
do not aMc that the whole of the privileges 
of private Members should be main- 
tained, in view of the statement that has 
been made by the Prime Minister, but 
1 do suggest that on Wednesday after- 
noons or Wednesday evenings private 
Members should be allowed to bring for- 
ward Motions, if they have been for- 
tunate in the ballot. In the absence of 
any kind of concession or consideration, 

I can only say that if the question goes 
to a Division I shall very reluctantly 
find myself obliged to register my vote 
os a protest against bids very drastic pro- 
ceeding at this period of the Session. 

4.40 p.m. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: I have a 
great deal of sympathy with the last 
point raised by the right hon. and 
gallant Member, but 1 have no sympathy 
whatever with the attitude of the Opposi- 
tion in this matlor. Surely, if there be 
a complete waste of time it must bo a 
private Bill bi ought in by a Member of 
the Opposition. [Hon. Membcbb : 

“ Why?”] Because it has no hope at all 
of being passed. [Hon. Membbus : 

Oh 1”] It is bound to be opposed by 
Lhose who are against the Opposition. I 
am nervous in sneaking on this matter 
because my experience is so short — I shall 
be corrocLod if I am wrong — ^but in the 
present Parliament I do not think that 
any piiyate Member’s BiU of any sub- 
stance introduced by a 'member of the 
Opposition has been successful. Apart 
from that, 1 do not think there is much 
in the complaint of the Opposition to- 
day of not having an opportunity for 
bringing forward private Member’s 
Motions. If there arises any point to 

t 
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which they want to draw attention, they 
can always do it by a Vote of Censure, 
and that is somothing which supporters 
of the Government cannot do. 

* The whole sacriQce is really being 
asked from suppoiters of the Govern- 
ment. Those of us who think that 
England is the mainstay of democracy 
against dictatorship must leel nervous 
about any suggestion of an encroaclunont 
upon the rights of private Members, but 
I do not think that such feai's come in in 
this case. We are roally faced with this 
position : “ Do we want to spend our 
time considering comparatively unim- 
portant Measures or do we want to cari'y 
out the work outlined in the Gracious 
Speech t I have looked at the list of 
private Membors’ Bills which were 
successful in the last two years. Only 
12 of them were passed, including the 
False Oaths Act, the Trout Act, the 
Eegistration of Births Act and the Fire- 
arms (Amendment) Act. 1 agree that 
these may be useful Bills introduced by 
private Members, but it would not be 
right to postpone such Meosuros as those 
relating to housing, the distressed areas, 
the Government of India, and shipping 
for the sake of calling atlontiou to littio 
Measures. 

1 am not nearly so happy so far as 
Motions on Wednesdays are concerned. 
1 have looked up the lisb of Motions pro- 
posed during the past year, and I find 
that the questions considered included 
shipping, air defence, Empire develop- 
ment, the fishing industry, Japanese 
GompetiUou and road accidents. These 
are important questions, and since tliat 
time most of thorn have led to legislation 
or will load to legislaLion in the future. 
OE course, on a Motion no action is 
taken, and it is only a question of talk. 
We want action, but it must bo action 
along the lines of supporters of the 
Government. I believe the Wednesday 
Motions give a very good opportunity for 
supporteis of tho Government to voice 
their views before a Bill is drafted, which 
gives a much better chance of their views 
being produced in the Bill than by way of 
Ameudmeuts, once the Government have 
introduced the Bill. Movoover, tho dis- 
cussion oE these Motions gives the 
Government an opportunity of gauging 
public opinion on these Measures. Tho 
Government are depriving us of an 
opportunity of voicing our views and 
deprivins: themselves of an opportunity' 
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of learning what their supporters desire. 
In return lor what we are giving up, 
might I ask the Govommont to consider 
Amendmonts put forward by their own 
suppoiters a little more sympathetically 
thau they have beeil doing lately in tho 
ca&e of tlie Betting and Lotteiios Act ? I 
fim sure that that is the best way of 
keeping the Government in step with 
their own suppoitors both in the House 
and in the coimtry. 

4.40 p.m. 

Mr. ALBERY; When 1 first saw this 
Motion on the Order Paper T felt, as a 
private Member, a considerable amount 
of rescuiment. During the 10 years that 
I have been in tho House the position of 
a piivatc Member has tended to de- 
Icrioraio. There is a constant endeavour 
to hasten legislation, and it is almost 
impossible for the average piivate Mem- 
ber to take an intelligent interest or an 
active part in the legislation which goes 
through. Amendments which are put 
down by private Members to Bills are 
not called for the most part, and, there- 
fore, a proposal to toko away the time oE 
private Members during the whole of the 
Session is a drastic encroachment on 
their rights. Tt may be argued that ihe 
rights that are now enjoyed by private 
Members are not the most suitable in 
form. There may be a case for altering 
them, but I hold the view that the posi- 
tion of a private Member in this House 
is a matter of supreme impoitance to the 
country. The position which Parliament 
will hold in tho estimation of the country 
depends not upon the Government so 
much as it does upon the status of tho 
private Member. Tf you dcstrov that 
status you go a long way to destroy Par- 
liament and Parliamentary institutions. 
This is the process that has boon adopted 
in other countries which has led to the 
establishment of dictatorships. 

Anari from one’s private feelings on 
tho matter, and 1 do not think that a 
ease has been made out for tho Motion 
at this early stage of the Session, there 
nvo other reasons why the Motion is 
undesirable. It seems to me that to pul 
aside one nr two days a week Eor private 
Members* business, that is on interrup- 
tion of public business, has many groat 
advantages which ought to be seriously 
considered. In my opinion, public busi- 
ness is much hotter done whon it is 
occasionally interrupted ; it is certainly 
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much better done thin when it is oon- 
stanlly rushed aloiift at full speed. Theio 
IS no oYcnse for rushing legislation except 
that of a purely telfeaporaix nature in a 
ca«p of emergency. During the compaTa- 
tivoly short time that I have been in tne 
House T have scon much legifilation pass 
this Chamber in a faulty condition. Tt 
would hav-o been much better if more 
time had been devoted to it. I do not 
think it is helpful to try and •ceelorato 
leaislation to the extent that has been 
the cose in recent years. Too much loais- 
\ei ion is introducetl, and then the Govern- 
ment fiml Hint the only wa^ tn deni with 
it is to closiioy onr Parll im'^ntniy pro- 
cedure upon which thr trnditions of the 
Tlon^e *are based. The sugaostion put 
foTiv'id by the right hon. Gentleman 
op'^'ii'^ito ftoems to me to bo a good one, 
and if the Oovernmont would adopt it 
aome of us would bo much nppensed. Is 
il !i(*t po«'sihle for the Qovornment to 
allo,v pn^'atc Mombor-. to have Wodnes- 
dnya for a time and Ihen «ee how they 
gel on with Ihoir business^ If it becomes 
nece^sny to take the whole time of the 
House there unuld noi in that case be so 
great an obiection Personally, I do not 
think it mniM be necessary, and T can- 
not believe that any section in the House 
is coing to play about in an nbstractivo 
manner on s Me i sure so important as 
Indian constitutional rofona. 

4.52 p.m. 

Lieut.-Gommander BOWER : [ am ouo 
of those piivatc Members who is in his 
first Pailiameiil, who has not spoken 
moie Lhau half-a-dozen times and on 
every occasion has assiduously followed 
the advice given by Mr. Speaker and has 
not s]3okon for moi'o than 10 or 12 
minutes. That is more than can be said 
for a great many hon. Members. Lately 
ccitain right hon. Members, who ha^e 
hitheito been content bo attend once a 
month or &o and speak for over an houi, 
have been moic fiequent in their attend- 
ance ; pobbihly they are in training for 
future events. That means, of course, 
that back bench Members are going to 
have even less chance ihaa before of 
taking pait in general Debates. The 
light hon. Member for Bpping (Mr. 
Ohurchill) has described the Government 
majority as a great battering ram which 
th(» Government can bring into operation 
by just pressing a button. That may be 
BO, but what is going to happen when 
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that battering ram is whittled down and 
the shattei'ed remnants of a lost legion 
sitting opposite suddenly have an acces- 
sion of strength? It seems to me that m 
such a ease the course of legislation wm 
bo even more diiEciilt than it is now, and 
that it will be even more necessary for 
the Government to take away private 
Members’ time. 

Wo who have so very few chances of 
speaking in this ILou&o do value these 
opportunities very much. In my opmion 
some of the most useful and constructive 
Debates which have taken place have 
been on Wednesdays on private Members’ 
Motions and on Fridays on private Mem- 
bers’ Bills. Some of those Motions have 
led already, and are still leading, to legis- 
lation. This privilege of ours should be 
jealously guarded. I have not been long 
enough in the House to know whothor 
or not we are losing our privileges, but 
it appears to me that the tendency of 
the modern age is to restrict and whittle 
down the privileges of the private Mem- 
ber. Wo must prevent that going too 
far. 1 hope the Prime Minister will be 
able to meet our views in some respects, 
especially as we have given him such 
loyal support. I myself have always 
voted for the Government even when they 
have dono foolish things, and have only 
voted against them, rarely, when they 
have done abjectly foolish things. I hope 
the Prime Lfinistor will meet the wishes 
of ihoae of his supporters who speak so 
seldom and vote so oELeii. 

4.56 p.m. 

Mr. DINGLE FOOT; I desire to sup- 
1 ^ 01 1 (lie appeal that has been made to 
the GuiernTnent. The right hon. Mom- 
boi* for EppiPg (Mr. Churchill) leEciTod 
to the noMor and younger Members of 
the House, and it would be Uiifortunatc 
if the views of the newer and younger 
Meinhei'' of the House were those repre- 
o ''ll tod by iho remarks of the hon. Mem- 
1)01 for North Lanark (Mr Austruther- 
^Irav). The hon. Member used a phrase 
i'huul unimpoiiant Measures brought in 
pnvato Members. Who is to dooido 
whoihoT' a Measure is unimpoi*tant or 
not ? The whole cinix of the issue is that 
the Motion leaves it entirely with the 
Oovenunent to decide whether a Measure 
can be regarded as important or otheiv 
wise. The hon. Member also referred 
to the small Bills which have been passed 
on the introduction of a private Member. 
I have not a list with me, but I can 
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givo him one impoi*tant Bill whicli has 
been passed on the introduction of a pri- 
vate Member ; that is the Bill, it is now 
an Act, doaling with appeals to courts 
• cff quarter sessions from courts of sum- 
mary iurisdiction. People who consider 
that thoy have been unjustly convicted 
by a court of summaiy jurisdiction con 
now appeal to quarter sessions. That 
may be considered a small matter, but, 
speaking fi'om my own practical esperi- 
once, it has been a great boon to many 
people who have been able to get a 
conviction quashed. But for this Act, 
carried through by a private Member, 
they would havo been unjustly convicted 
and possibly unjustly imprisoned. 

I have read the statement made by the 
Prime Minister yesterday, and I listened 
wibh care to his statement to-day. 1 
still think that we are entitled to further 
and better particulars regarding the pro- 
gramme of the Government. He gave ua 
a list of Bills, but did not indicate how 
long they would take or whether thoy 
would be dealt with^ on the Floor of the 
House or by Oommittoe upstairs. It is 
impossible for the House to decide how 
long the Housing Bill or the Tramp 
Shipping Bill is going to take. He re- 
ferred to the India Bill which has not 
yet boon drafted, and gave us to under- 
stand that it would take a great deal of 
Parliamontaiy time. We all agree, but 
surely the position of the Government 
amounts to nothing more than this, that 
they are very busy and, therefore, it is 
convenient to them to teke private Mem- 
bers' time. There is no Session nowa- 
days in which that statement might not 
be made. It oould have been made with 
equal truth at the beginning of the Iasi 
Session, in which wo had to deal wihh 
the Uihemployment Bill with a large 
number of Olausos. It may not be so 
impoiiiant a Measure as the India Bill 
but it was a Measure upon which a larger 
number of Members were competent to 
speak. 

The debates on the India Bill will 
rather take the form of a discussion 
between exports familiar with the Indian 
situation, and hon. Members who have 
no first hand knowledge of India will 
have to act rather in the capacity of a 
jury and decide between the arguments 
on one side and the other. On the Unem- 
ployment Bill there was scarcely a Mem- 
ber who was not competent to take port 
in the Debate. After all, if there be 


more business than can be ti'ansacted in 
a noimol Session, is it not a simple 
matter to prolong the Session? Even if 
we add to the 108 days up to the end of 
July the 21 days wl^oh are to bo taken 
from private '^Members it would still be 
the tliird shortest Session in the last 10 
yoai*b. The Leader of the Opposition 
suggested that we should return in 
Boptember. If our business be so press- 
ing, there is no reason why wo should nob 
go oil for a WGok or two into August. 
There is at least one precedent for that. 
In the year 1909 the House not only sat 
through August and September, but until 
the 3rd of December without any Bccoss 
at all. If it were possible to do that on 
the Measures passed in 1909, it would be 
justifiable to do it on flic India Bill and 
to complete the Bill withonb taking 
private Members' time. 

It booms to me that this Motion raises 
issues much more serious to Members of 
this House than simply whether 21 days 
should or should not be given to private 
Members’ Bills and Motions. For many 
years, I suppose, one of the prineipal 
features of our political hisioiy has been 
the decline of the private Member, and 
it is rather significant to notice the 
diminution in the propoi*tion of private 
Members’ Bills to Government BiUs that 
have ultimately received the Boyal 
Assent. Yesterday I looked at the 
figures, for the years 1895 to 1900, of 
Govenimenb Bills and private Membei's' 
Bills passed by this House. Striking an 
average over the whole of those six years, 
I find that on an average there were 45 
Government Bills, that is public Bills, 
passed each Session, and 16 private Mem- 
bers’ BUls. If you take the figures for 
the Session just completed you find that 
there were 59 Bills in all which received 
the Eoyol Assent, of which 51 were Gov- 
ernment Bills and only eight were 
private Members’ Bills. The eight is 
rather a higher number that we gener- 
ally achieve nowadays in a Parliamentary 
Session. So only at the beginning of this 
century the proportion of private Mem- 
bers’ Bills that passed was one in four, 
and now 4t is rather less than one in 
seven. When you take into account the 
enormously greator powers that can be 
exercised by Ministers without coming to 
Parliament at all, it is obvious by how 
much the margin of action of the Govern- 
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ment through legislation and other means 
can exceed any action promoted by 
private Members. 

I suggest in all seriousness that this 
progressive eclipse of the private Member 
is not only an inoonvenient thing for us 
and our constituents, but is a very 
dangerous thing for the future of Farlio- 
mcntai'y Qovoimmenb in this country. 
There are two reasons for that. First of 
all there are, of course, various reasons 
why Parliamentary government has sur- 
vived iu this Gountiy better or in a more 
unchanged form than in almost any coun- 
try; but one of the principal reasons Is 
to be found in the activities of private 
Members in this House. I suppose that 
ahnost all Members of the House under 
modern conditions pay frequent visits to 
their constitueneios- They hear the 
grievances of their constituents, very 
often the individual giievances, and they 
a-p pl>le io come iqi anti plaee those 
grievances either before the Ministers in 
tlioir Hepaitinonts, or possibly, if they 
think ht, to xoiae them In the House of 
Cominonb. So we have got this position 
which has developed in recent years, 
especially as a result of all the social 
legislation wo have baxl, that tho private 
Member in fact acts as a sort of liaison 
officer between tho electorato and the 
Governmental machine. It is a feature 
which has not grown up in any other 
Parliamentary country. I believe it has 
been a conbribuioiy factor to the stability 
of Parliamentary institutions in these 
Islands. 

Secondly, I suppose all of us endeavour 
to explain to our constituenls from lime 
to tune what is happening at West- 
minstei', and when v/e get tho chance we 
also endeavour to explain at Wcs-trainsleT 
what Is happening in our constituencies. 
The second function of the piivate Mem- 
ber not\adays is to act as an inteiprctor 
between tlio governois and the governed. 
Those arc two functions which the Mem- 
ber of Parliament performs in this coun- 
try and which, I think, arc not pcrfoimcd 
to anything like the same extent in any 
other country. If the Government aro 
going to pass proposals of thi» kind, not 
to doal with an immediate situation but 
io cover the whole of a Parliamentary 
Session, it inevitably follows that the 
Government are going to dimmish the 
opportunities, the authority and the use- 
fulness of the private Member. 


1 am not one of those who take the 
view that there has been a very substan- 
tial decline in tho prestige of Parlia- 
ment. I believe that the authority oj 
Parliament, and the regard in whidh it 
is held by the majority of electors, is 
very much greater still than many people 
imagine. But we ought not to blind our- 
selves to the fact that there are certain 
criticisms which are advanced, and legi- 
timately advanced, of the working of 
Parliament at the present time. The 
most frequent oritimsm, which is heard 
not only at public meetings but from tiio 
man In the street, is that Members of 
this House are far too much under the 
control of tho party Whips. Tho old 
gibe with which we aro all familiar, 
which is referred to in tho sentry^s song 
in lolanthe,’^ no doubt expressed some 
part of public opinion at that time. It 
certamly expresses what a great many 
people are thinking now. There are veiy 
many people who have come to visualise 
this llousc as a place where Members 
are driven, into the Lobby like flocks of 
sheep, the Patronage Secretary acting as 
shoep-dog in chief. That is one of the 
most dangerous criticisms advanced 
against Parliamentary institutions to-da:^ . 

If we pass this Motion and if we 
destroy for a whole Session tho oppoi- 
tunity of the piivate Llembor lo raise 
subjects in which he and his eonptituents 
aro interested, then inevitably we in- 
crease that Eeoling and add strongth to 
that paiijicular criticism. Tho main 
reason why Momber® fioin all political 
parties oppose this Motion is that, after 
all, it marks a fiiL'thcr stage in tho pro- 
gressive subjugation of the Legislature 
to tho Evocuine Hon. Membeis oppo- 
site who folloiw the load of the light hon. 
Member for Epping — I do not see many 
of thein in their places — ^have coined a 
phrase “ Fes Ma’am ” I think it was 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Dai*wen (Sir H. Samuel) who christened 
Ihis Parliament a “ rubber stamp Parlia- 
ment.” That paiiiicular tendency, 
though it may be unusually marked in 
this Parliament, is not confined to this 
Parliament alone. I think it has appeared 
in almost all tho Parliaments that have 
sat here since the War. 

The modern idea appears to bo that 
tho House of Commons is here merely to 
register the decrees of the omnipotent 
Cabinet of the day. I submit that the 
duties of Parliament are not confined 
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merely to pronouncing verdicts upon the 
legislation proposed by the Govemment 
that happens to be in power. There are 
two other hmetions which are quite as 
ijhportant. The first is that the House of 
Commons is a place where grievances 
can be raised and redress demanded, 
whethoi* they be individual or collective 
grievances. Secondly, it is a place which 
is a national quorum, where the various 
opinions held in the country can be ex- 
pressed and ventilated. It will be a bad 
day for this House if ever the people of 
this coimtry come to feel that many of 
the subjects in which they are most deeply 
interestod are never discussed in this 
House. It does not in the least matter 
if we are dosm-ibed as a talking shop, as 
long as we talk about those things in 
whidh the people outside are interestod. 
Whou we leave the business of tho Ses- 
sion to be decided by the Govemment, 
when it is for the Government alone to 
decide what Measures or questions shall 
be debated, then we automatically assume 
that they know better than wo do what 
interests the public. I beliove that any 
assumption of that kind would be a mis- 
take. 

Let me give two examples of private 
Members^ Motions that were discussed 
last Session. There was a Motiou brought 
forward by the hon. Member lor Bridge- 
ton (Mr. Maxton) on the subject of the 
widespread poverty. I believe that the 
speeches made on that Motion by Mem- 
bers in 'all quarters of tho House aroused 
a groat deal more interest in tho country 
than the vast majority of Governmont 
Bills that were discussed last Session. An 
hon. Member on the Labour benches 
brought forward a Motion on tho question 
of a retiring age in industry, and on that 
Motion we were able to discuss one of 
the vital questions of the future, tho dis- 
tribution of work and leisure. Most of us 
who represent industrial constiLuencies 
know that that question is ono of the 
quostious that profoundly interest tho in- 
dustrial electors. The only opportunity 
we had of discussing it was on a Bcsolu- 
tion brought forward by a private Mem- 
ber. In addition to that thoro are largo 
numbers of vital questions which for one 
reason or another will never be brought 
forward by tho Government of the day, 
whatever party that Government happens 
to represent. 

One of the hon. Members of the Labour 
party referred to the publication a few 


years ago of the Lord Ohiefi Justice’s 
book, “ The New Despotism.” One of 
the gravest features at tho present time — 
I have tho assent to this statement of 
many Members in all parta of the House — 
is the enormefizs increase in bureaucratic 
powers. It is nearly seven years since 
tbe Lord Chief Justice issued his warning 
as to the dangci's of tho new despotism. 
Two years ago wo had the report of a 
Gommittoe on Ministers’ Powers. That 
committee included Members of all 
parties. It was a very strong committee, 
and it made very definite recommenda- 
tions as to wbat should bo done to check 
the advance of bureaucratic powers in. 
this country. Although two years have 
elapsed this House has not once had an 
opportunity of debating that report, and 
it never will have an opportunity if the 
initiative h to be left to tho Government 
of the day. In theso days all Govom- 
menis are far too much in the hands of 
their pormanont ofiicials to allow tho dis- 
cussion in this House of recommendations 
of that kind. The only opportunity we 
arc ever likely to get of debating those 
highly important recnnuneiidations is if 
tho matter is brought forward on a Bo- 
solution moved by a private Member. 

Wo all renlifeo tho ’«ory heavy pro- 
gramme to bo got through tliis Flessiou, 
os iu other Sessions, but I agree with 
some of niy hon. Friends in the Con- 
servative party in asking: Need all the 
time be taken ? Is it not possible to wait 
until the India Bill has been drafted and 
put into our bands, and for the 
Government then to come, and, if 
nec-'ssary, to ask for some part of private 
Members’ time to be given up^ If we 
have to sacrifice either Fridays or 
Wednesdays 1 agree with other speakers 
that I would rather sacrifice the 
Fridays. 1 think it was Lord Balfour 
who said that he never admired private 
Members’ legislation. But subjects of 
great interest to the public outside, 
subjects which would never be raised by 
the Government of the day are brought 
forward on Wednesday on private 
Members’ Motions. I think we shall 
diminish *ihe interest that the people 
outside take in the proceedings of this 
House, and that we shall be gradually 
whittling away the prestige and authority 
of this House, if we permit this Motion 
to be passed to-day. 
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5.15 p.m. 

Sir Vi^. DAVISON: This has boon a 
T^maikable Debate. It has Loou well- 
devolopcd from all sides oi the House, 
but -with the e5:cept|pn of the spncch uf 
the hon. Member for Barnstaple (Sir B. 
Peto), fchoro has uoL boen a speech — since 
that ol thr right hon. Grntlciuaii — ^the 
Mover in favour of the Motion. Appeals 
have been made from all quarters to the 
rriiiic Minister and the Government for 
what must appear to be very leasouable 
and Bin ill eniLCossiuos, but with what 
respouso? Just as wo wore told lecently 
when we asked for concessions in con> 
uoction wilh a Bill creating greater 
faeililioB for gambling, “ The iJoverii- 
laent have decided,” ho it appeals again 
to-day that Lho Government have 
decided. That w as the phrase with 
which we were met again and again 
during rccotit dlsciiBsions by the Home 
Sccrotary. The Government have decided 
anil whalovov private Members in all 
parts of the Hoiiho may think, the jack- 
boot of an enormous majority is to be 
placed oil iho necks of the Paidiamentary 
representatives of the people. 

Whcii vhe Prime Minister hogan his 
spooch to-day there can scarcely have 
been an eye in the llouse w'hich was not 
suffuRcd with teal s. The right hon. Geii- 
tlcnian said that a most unpleasant task 
had been imposed upon liim and that 
only a sense of sheer nocessity made 
him move such a Motion. Then he 
wont on to ask, could the Goveiumcnt 
postpone cither the India Bill or nceos- 
SMy social legislation. The Pilmo 
hliiiistor has probably studied higic more 
recently tbaii 1 have. Years ago when 
I studied logic a picznise of ihat kind 
was known as a fulsi. Those 

a 1*0 not the alteimtives before the 
House. It IS quite absurd to say that 
cither the India Bill or necessary social 
legislati m must be poatx>oaed if the 
Gcvoinmont do not get this Motion. 
There is time available for both. As 
bas been said, it is uiidcsirable that, day 
after day, wo should be engaged in push- 
ing forwaid a complicated Measure of 
coiistiiuiiunaL rofoim, sucli ns wo are 
told the India Bill will bo. It is far 
bcLtoi' to have an interval *here and 
there during wlilch ive can turn to 
matteis in which the groat bulk of the 
people are more interested, and about 
which they uiiderstatid more than they 
do about India Oonstitutional Beform. 
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Such intervals provide a valuable safety 
valve. Tempers which may have become 
ft^ayed or intellects which may have been 
]adod will then have opportunities of 
lofi'eshing themselves, while we desA • 
with such little measures of social legis- 
lation as may have been overlooked by 
this great Government of all the talents. 


There is a much more serious grievance 
on the part of private Members in re- 
lation to this Motion. During my 16 
years' experience of the House I have 
never known a Prime Minister to de- 
mand private Members' time for the dis- 
cussion of a Bill which had not been in- 
troduced. What right has the Prime 
Mmister to say that a Bill is to be in- 
troduced, that it will probably contain 
600 Clauses, and that he must take 
private Members’ time to .deal with it? 
We do not know what' is in the BiU yet. 
Unless Members of Parliament are to 
be mere ciphers, unless wo are merely 
to register every whim and caprice of 
the Government of the day, we are en- 
titled to see the Bill before agreeing to 
such a Motion. How otherwise con we 
make up our minds that the Bill is so 
complicated that private Members’ time 
will be necessary for dealing with it ? I 
say that it is prostituting the inde- 
pendence of private Members to soy that 
before they have even seen the Bill they 
ni'c to givo up their privileges in this 
way. 


Suppose lhat the Bill has 300 Clauses, 
a great many Clause-, m a Bill of this 
kind will probably require no discussion 
at all. There will be Clauses dealing with 
constitutional matters which will bo non- 
cunLeiitious. In connection with a new 
constitution, certain provisions will have 
to be made which will not be of a con- 
iiovcrsial natuie and it is idle to sug^ 
gosi that theie will be acuLe controversy 
on all 300 Clauses of the Bill. The 
Leader of the Opposition has pointod out 
tliat there have been far more contro- 
versial Measures in the past. There were 
such Measures as the Home Buie Bill and 
the Government of Ireland Bill, intro- 
duced at a time when there was talk of 
revolution at home unless they were 
passed. Also at that time there was a 
keon Opposition criticising every move- 
ment of the Government of tho day. 
To-day^ we havo heard that the Socialist 
and Liberal Oppositions are, generally 
speaking, well-disposed towards the India 
Bill and that they will give facilities for 
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been introduced- mean the end of Parlia- 


I hope that the House will resist the 
present Motion. I hope lhat hon. Mcm- 
beiR " ill not only mako speechos upon it 
as has hee«i done lo-day fiom every part 
of the House, but that they will go into 
the Lobby against this encroachmont on 
piivatc Members’ privileges. Tlhs is 
more important tha?! a mere question of 
a number of days being required. Par- 
liament is one o? the most precious insti- 
tutions of the couufciy, and if the presLige 
of PailmmcnL is undermined we shall be 
oa rhe high load to a dictatorship. 
Indeed it would appear that we are on 
the high road to dictatorship. I was 
amazed nt the Prime Minister taking 
credit recently for the fact that this 
couziliy had not fallen into tho dictatorial 
habils adopted by other nations. What 
has happened is the last few weeks in 
this House? In the period between our 
ro-assembly on 30th October and 16th 
November, 1 think 1 am right in saying 
that the Eleven o’clock Bulo was sua* 
pended on ovei*y possible occasion, with 
perhaps one exception, in order to force 
certain matters through the House in the 
early hours of the morning and without 
proper discussion. I and some of my 
hon. Priends were interested in the paiv 
ticular Measure affected, and Amend- 
ments "which we were told were merely 
draftiag Amendments turned out to be so 
imporb.int that the Government had to 
take them back for further consideration. 
Had those Amendments not been con- 
sidered, even in the late hours to which 
wo were forced to sit, there would have 
boon grave flaws in that Measure. 

Then, on tho last day before Proroga- 
tion we had an alteration of the Stand- 
ing Orders meant to give the Government 
of the day more power. The Chairmen 
of Standing Committees are now to have 
the power of selecting Amendments pre- 
sumably so as to force through Govern- 
ment Measures and farther stifle dis- 
cussion by private Mlennbers. The late 
Mr. T. P. O’Oonnor who was Pather of 
the House, declared that legislaiion was 


mentary Government. iSome nnn or 
some body of men will get up one day 
and declare, Wo are not going to stand 
this. Parliament is no longer a place of 
debate and a place for the free expres- 
sion of the people’s will. Tt has simply 
become a method of authorising the 
decrees of dictators while preserving the 
semblance of Parliamcmtaiy form.” 
When an issue of that kind is raised il 
will bo the end of Parliament, and if the 
British Parliament is discredited, then 
Parliamentaiy Government throughouL 
the world mil he discredited. Finally, as 
tho flrst business of thin new bession, 
the Prime Ministor, before an> Bills 
have been introdueed, aunouneoa that 
the Government have decided that all 
private Members’ time must be taken. 
The point is a simple one. Par more 
important that any question of the 
number of days, is the question 
of the rights of private Members 
and the prestige of Parliaiment 
It is tho duty of every Momher of 
Parliament to be jealous not only of his 
own reputation but of the reputation of 
Parliament as a whole and of the 
constituency he represents. 

5.S5 p.m. 

Mr. T. SMITH : The Prime Minister 
represents on industrial constituency in 
which, as in nearly ovciy other industrial 
constituoncy, conditions at present are 
not Loo good. Ho knows that Momhers 
of the Labour parly, whether they have 
been in Opposition or on the Government 
side of the House, have always used the 
private Members time available to them 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
certain outstanding grievances affecting 
large sections of the population. If this 
Motion is carried it means that there 
will he no opportunities of doing so during 
the comiifg Session. On Supply Days we 
cannot discuss anything which involves 
new legislation and we have always 
looked to the Debates on Wednesdays 
and Fridays for opportunitieB of express- 
ing our views on certain matterb. An 
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hon. Member behind mo said that very 
few important Bills had been passed as 
a result of the initiative of private Mem- 
bers. Duisng the l^st Session, however, 
there was one Bill which Vas very im- 
portant, although not veiy big, dealing 
with workmcn*s compen«'aliop, and wo 
had exported that in the rozning Session 
there would be an oppoitunity of intro- 
ducing a farther Bill dealing with work- 
men's compensation in order to call atten- 
tion to what is taking place in the coun- 
try. The Prime Minister knows that 
there aro tens of thousands of people to- 
day who are totally inoapaciinted and 
yet are receiving as low as 21s. a week 
oompensation. Many of ihem arc com- 
pelled to go to the Poor Law authorities 
to get the mrnrie to Hvo. Tho right hon. 
Gentleman ought to know that there is 
a great volume of opinion in the country 
in favour of new legislnlion on workmen's 
compensations. 

T want the right hon. G'^ntleman to be 
ill n position to tell his constituents, when 
he is nsk^d when the Government are 
going to deal with this matter, that a* 
head iho Oov'emment he has deprived 
us of the opporlunitv even of discussing 
the matter in tho House of Commons. 
I pay this tribute to the right hon. Gen- 
tlemnn, that he has alwavs taken a keen 
interest in the Miners Minimum Waore 
Act Tn 1912 T hannened to he at the 
Min*'rs Corferenee when the right hon 
Gentleman camp ovn to the Westminster 
P-ilace Hoiel fmra this House and gave 
us his views or Ihe Mirimum Wa^re BiU 
then before ih« House Whether he 
knows it or not, that Act hns been a most 
important piece of legislation to the coal- 
fields. Indeed I regard it as one of the 
most impoitaut things done for the 
miner for a number of years But ex- 
perience has shown that it is in need of 
revision and T want the Prime Minister 
also to in a position to state to a 
mining audionco et Seaham that, oven 
though thev are suff'^ring from low wages, 

on though the {Minimum Wage Act 
needs i*ovision, he has deprived us of the 
oppoitunity of discussing those grievances 
in the House. That is the truth and I 
challenge tho right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to it. I was impressed with his 
interest in this matter in 1912. I would 
go further and say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman oonsultcd his real opinion, he 
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uould say himself that tho Act needs to 
be lamended. There has just been an 
arbitrators award in South Wales which 
will not give 8d. a day advance in some- ^ 
cases, and in some cases would mean 7§- 
or 8s. for seven and a-half hours under- 
ground. 

Have we who have been sent hero from 
mining localities to be refused permission 
to discuss these matters here? The right 
hon. Gentleman ought to be ashamed of 
himself in certain respects. ^ There is an- 
other aspect that I want him io remem- 
ber. Time after time, on Wednesday 
evenings in particular, mining Members 
have pub down Motions dealing with 
.iGCi dents in mines, and surely the right 
hon. Gentleman will regard that subject 
as of importance and will agree with me 
vhen I sav that the accident rate is far 
too high in the mines of this country. 
When the stc^iistics are out at tho end of 
this year, we shall find that there have 
been at letist 1,000 fatal accidents in the 
mines this year. The Secretary for 
Mines, only a few days before the Qres- 
ford di •master, wrote an article in which 
he said, ** Thank heaven, tho day of big 
exnlosions is over.” A few days later 
we had O*'csford, with its 20 i fatalities. 
There is an inquiry taking place into 
that disaster, and therefore I cannot com- 
ment upon it, except to say that as n 
result of that inquiry, we on those benches 
may want an opportunity to show that 
now legislation is needed to deal with 
underground conditions. 1 think the in- 
quiry, when finished, will show that after 
tho expel icnce of tho Coal Mines Begulii- 
tion Act, fiom 1911 to 193 J, there i® room 
for now legislaLion dealing with certain 
aspects of the matter, but we shall be de- 
barred from discussing it in this Bouse 
because the Government are taking all the 
private Members’ time. 

The PRIME MINISTER iTidnated 
dhsenf. 

Me, SMITH: The Prime Minicter is a 
most curious indhidual. He shakes his 
head at almost everything, and sa%& " No, 
no, no,” but I challenge him to show this 
House where, if we want to discuss any 
matter involving new legislation, wo can 
do so if this Motion is cariied. Ho knows 
that on Supply days we cannot discuss 
matters involving new legislation, and he 
also knows that the Estimates for the 
Mines Department are brought in usually 
at about a quarter past eight in the even- 
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ing and that there is not more than two 
hours’ discussion on them. I, therefore, 
submit that wo on these benches cannot 
, allow this Motion to go through without 
protest. As the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. D. Foot) said, Parliament ought 
to be made the place for ventilating 
grievances, and even if you do not get 
them remedied, you at least partially 
satisfy the people outside who have the 
grievances, in so far as you are able 
to give them a ventilation of their point 
of view, I appeal to the Prime Ministei 
to reconsider this Motion. There has 
scarcely been a speecli in this House to- 
day from his own side in favour of it, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman cannoc 
agree to restore the Fridays, let hirn at 
least allow Wednesday evenings to con- 
tinue to be utilised for the discussion of 
matters of importance raised by private 
Members. 

S.Si p m. 

Mr. CHARLES WILLIAMS; Evoiyone 
who hoard the extraordinarily able 
speech of the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. D. Foot) must realise that this pro- 
cess of gradually whittling away the 
powers of private Members is a thing 
wliich the House of Ooramons has to face. 
It is a matter of supreme importance 
that Members of this House should be 
able to maintain direct contact between 
their constituents and the Executive of 
the doy. The old idea that Parliament 
was mainly for the purpose of criticising 
the Executive has gone, but there was 
a great deal in that idea, and I would 
appeal to the Government to look at 
this question not merely from the point 
of view of the Government and the 
Opposition. When you have a particu- 
larly weak Opposition— weak, that is, in 
numbers — it is still more important that 
the ordinary piivato Mombeis’ rights 
should be preserved in every way, but I 
hope that the proposition of the Leader 
of the Opposition, that the Goveinmont 
should aurco not to do anything in this 
matter for, sav, a inonth, will not be 
accepted, because it is essential that the 
Government should make up their minds 
and act. Surely, however, the Govern- 
ment might give a ceiiiain number of 
evenings or Fridays, distributed over a 
wide period, not just for a month or two 
— say, every other Wednesday evening — 
when we could ballot for Motions bring- 
ing forward matters of real importance. 
Instead of a ballot, I would rather have 


a Motion with the names of 50 Members 
behind it, and give each Member one 
vote in the Session to do that, and that 
only. I believe that by that method you 
might got a series of pebates of immense 
value. • 

I realise the difficulty of the time-tablo, 
and I think the Prime Minister is extra- 
ordinarily optiinistic if he thinks he will 
get the India Bill through, as well as 
the other Measures that he mentioned, 
in 43 days. It is essential that the In- 
dian Measure in particular should be 
given the widest possible discussion in 
this House, and it would be a very bad 
thing, here, in the count ty, and over- 
seas, if that Measiire wero in any way 
obstructed or closured or iC the Debate 
upon it wore curtailed. If thorn were 
any idea of doing that, I would rather 
sacrifice all private Members’ time than 
have that happen The Prime Minister 
said that ibis Motioc was not the fault 
of the Government. At any rate, it is 
not the fault of tho private Members, 
but iii IS the private Members who are 
to bo punished. Supposing the Oabinot 
in their wisdom had said that, instead 
of rising somewhere towards the ond of 
July, we should ait and take these im- 
pel tant Measures, as we did tho other 
day, and put them on tbo Statute Book, 
and should then oomo back in the 
middle of October, or whatever date 
they might choose, they would have had 
a considerable amount of opinion behind 
them. A1 though I am not an export, I 
know that there is a widespread feeling 
in this House that the Government are 
making a great tactical blunder in not 
proceeding on those lines. 

You ha.o some independence m this 
House, and if ynu happen on those occar 
sions to say what you thiulc on behalf 
of tho private Members, il is no good 
saying it unless you say exactly what is 
in your mind. Tho Qoveranient are 
graduaJly whittling away the private 
Members’ time and powers. Fuitlior, 
every time they suspend the Eleven 
o’clock Hulc, they take away horn the 
private Member, between 11 and 11 30, 
a very vdluahlo occasion on which to 
debate grievances, and if tho Oovom- 
ment will make no other conceasion and 
give no other assurance, I would like 
them to say that they will do everything 
in their power at least to sec that they do 
not suspend the Eleven o’ Clock Bnle more 
than is absolutely necessary. I would like 
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them to agree to lestrid tlio saspeubiuzi 
of the Eleven o’Clock Eule so that pnviite 
Members ’would have at least two dnya a 
week i)JeBervGd to ^them. Also, if the 
Government possibly could^ 1 wish they 
would meet the House on this occasion 
uot nectissaiily by giving time lor pnvate 
Members' I’liUs^ but at auy rate by glvimj 
some diiys between now ami July for tlic 
discussion of matteis which a consider- 
able ]>lock of Members miglit thinlc of 
iinportanco. 

1 would oinphasiso one EuAther pomt. 
The country realises how ill-balanced tlus 
Xlouso of Gof muons is. It is very bad to 
take away the righta of one soction of 
the House, namely, tho Opposition, but 
with the lock of balance that vr»ii have 
to-day Jn the liouse, if 3 ^ou take away 
from 400 or 500 Mombcis tlie power which 
they have ctgoj od for iaan,y generations 
— ^misused somotinios, but used well at 
otheri^ — and do that right at tho begiuTnns; 
of tlie Session, you arc doing something 
which will deAnitely weaken Parliament 
in tho eyes of tho countiy, because you 
are saying that we have not tiie capacity 
to come here and put our poims clearly 
to ihe Guvoimmont. When you have a 
Parliament which is so unbalanced and 
one-sided as this Parliament is, j’ou 
should do every tiling In your power to 
encourage the initiative of tho pnvate 
Member, so that that initiative may in 
due course have its ofCoct upon tho 
Government of the day. 

5.42 p.m. 

Mr. PETHERICK: 1 am in substantial 
agreement with almost ovoi'j'thing that 
the hon. Member for Torquay (Mr. 0. 
Williams) has said. The hon. Member for 
South-West Bethnal Green (Sir P. 
Harris) said he did not think the Piimo 
Munster had made out his case for refus- 
ing piivato Monibors any day for ballots 
and Motions, but I think the right hon. 
Gentleman did moke out his case for his 
108 da^'s. 1 agi'ee that those 108 days 
will be very fully occupied, but at tho 
same time I do uot think it is wise to 
ask private Members of this House to 
forgo all theii rights in this ooiinection. 
The light hon. Member for Ep{>ing (Mr. 
Ohurchill) indicated that he was vory dis- 
appointed with the private Meinbeis of 
this House, and particularly, I under- 
stood, with Members of the Conservative 
party who ore suppoi-ting the Govem- 
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ment. He indicated that we go through 
the Lobbies like a lob of sheep and do 
not listen very much to tho Debates. 1 
should, however, like to point out to the* 
right hon. Gentleman that, if we aft 
hheep, we have the piiviloge, unusual 
2 )erhups among sheep, of choosing our 
own shcphoi’d ; and 1 behove that it is 
possible for private Members to bring 
offcctivc ciiticism to bear upon the Gov- 
oriiment. The Lon. Member for South 
Konsingion (Sir W. Davison) made a voiy 
iiiloi‘csLlug speech, and 1 am sure Lhe 
Go/ornment will be particularly pleased 
wilih Ids assurance to them of a rapid 
passage for the Government of India Bill. 

I thiuk it is unwise to ask us to-day 
to forgo all oui* rights with regard to Bills 
and Motions Various hou. Members have 
pointed out that very valuable and inter- 
esting subjects are often discussed on 
Weduesda^v, and that frequently valu- 
able Measures for tho reform of existing 
le< 4 islation are passed through as tho 
result of Bills introduced on Fridays. 
There is a large number of what I may 
call crank Bills, or at least veiy contro- 
versial Bills, which are talked out and 
which do in effect waste time, but some 
very useful piivato Members’ Bills have 
been passed, and I was myself instm- 
montal in passing one reform of an exist- 
ing anomaly. I bcUeve that the Govern- 
ment have latterly been asking a little 
too much of their supportors. During tho 
passage of tho Betting and Lotteries Act 
we wove asked to support all the vaiious 
Government Amendments and the Bill 
ifcself. I have talked to dozens of my 
friends in the House of Commons and 1 
have found only two who were in agree- 
ment with the Bill as a whole and 
thought it ought to have been mtroduced. 
The Government asked our support of 
this Measure and by doing so created 
considerable discontenfc among their own 
supporters. 

Latterly there has been growing up 
what I think is a rather unfortunate 
tendency on the part of the Government, 
namely, a tendency to look upon the 
House of Commons as consisting of the 
Government and tho Opposition, whereas 
it consists of the Government and its sup- 
poitcrs, and the Opposition. I have often 
noticed during the short time that I have 
been in the House that some of the best 
criiiciamB of Governmental action, 
frequently leading to change in the 
project of the Government, have been 
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levelled, not by the offioial Opposition or 
the Liberal Opposition, but by Conserva- 
tivo book bench Members. It is im- 
•prudent to ignore the private Member 
abd to give the impression to the country 
that the Govomment ai’e able to carry 
any Measure they like to force through 
the Houso, and that the only criiiciBm 
that will in fact be listened to will be 
that which comes from the Opposition 
benches. 

I ask the Prime Minislei* whether he 
can possibly consider a suggestion I wish 
to make. He admitted that the 108 days 
will be fully token up. Would it not 
be possible to allot a few days to private 
Members and to carry on the Session, if 
necessary, a little longer into August, 
or to gi\c a cei’tain amount of time in 
October or in September vhen we come 
back from the Summer Hecess ? Tliat 
would give the impression to the country 
that the Government do not wish to 
dragoon the Houso of Commons, that they 
have sympathy with the rights of private 
Members, and ihat they believe that the 
rights of private Members should be up- 
held. Such a concession would, I feel, 
go far to allay the alaim and the dis- 
content, not only in the country, but 
among the Government suppot*ters in the 
House. 

5.48 p.m. 

Mr. HOLFORD KNIGHT: I am sorry 
to have to detain the House for a few 
minutes, but I happen to be particularly 
inioresied in the matter which is before 
US, because 1 have been concerned in the 
last* five years with a number of private 
Bills, some of which have been passed 
into law. My present proximity to my 
ri<i;hL hon. Friend the Member for Epping 
(Mr. Churchill) miisl, not imply con- 
currence with his views. I am bound 
to say that, on a review of the business 
which the Government are proposing to 
deal with during the coming Session, T 
think that some such Motion as this is 
necessai'y, for the business will require 
a great deal of Lime. The main object 
of the Government, the India Bill, is of 
special constitutional ixnpoi’tonce. Those 
of us whose Tecolloctions can go back far 
enough will remember that the first 
ministerial act of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Epping was to introduce 
the Government of Transvaal Act in 1906, 
and that took some time. The lasii 
Government of India Act took a good 
deal of time, and it is therefore right 


for the Government to anticipate that 
they will require a good deal of time 
during the coming Session for the India 
Bill. 

Allowing that the? Government really 
want a great* deal of time, however, this 
proposal will cut away the whole of tho 
opportunities of private Members during 
the coming Session. E suggest to the 
Prime Minister that there is an area 
of legislation which waits and waits 
because no Government can take it up. 
Tt may be of a highly controversial 
nature, hut it is iiono the 1r»s desirable. 
No Government can take it u\j and it 
is uiii'easonaMe to expect them to take 
up that sort of legislatrou unless 
the volume of public opinion is so 
insistent that they are coinptdlod to 
do so. There is not a Member 
of the House who has not received 
numerous communications about tho 
matter to which I would like to refer in 
passing as illustrating tho submission 1 
nm making. There have been 20 years’ 
delay iu giving cffoct to tho I'ccommonda- 
tions of a Boyal Commission in regard to 
matrimonial matters, and it has rosulted 
in an accumulation of private grievancos 
of an amazing character. I am not using 
the language of exaggeration when 1 say 
that the knowledge thut tho House is to 
be deprived of legislativo opportunities 
for dealing with these matters for nearly 
another year \rill strike terror and angor 
in hundreds of households. From that 
point of view I ask to bo excused for tho 
undue feeling which I show. I am sorry 
to see tho hilarity on the face of the 
Dominions Secretary, for this is a very 
serious matter 

The SECRETARY of STATE for 
DOMINION AFFAIRS (Mr. J. H. 

Thomas): I was not smiling at the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. KNIGHT: Tho right hon. Gentlo- 
man is always smiling at something or 
other, and I was afraid he was smiling 
at mo. La«»t yeaT n siniilnr Motion was 
made by the Lord Privy Beal, and it was 
pointed out to him that it would bo fair 
to give tbo Government the time they 
dosiied i^ the Government would allow 
urgent piivate legislation to be con- 
sidered if time remained on the con- 
clusion of Government business. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his genial way, 
said, Most certainly, if there be time 
after our requirements are satisfied, it 
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will be reason'a.ble for the House to pro> 
cecd, if it desires, to private busiuesb.’' 

What happened? This is no laughing 
matter, but I venture to say that uo pfo- 
oeedingb in this Huuso caiTsod more deri- 
sion iu the country than the proceedings 
to which I am about to refer. On cortain 
days, when there uas plenty of tune to 
proceed with urgent private business, 
there w'ero arranged ** countb out ” ; and 
on one occasion on a Friday the House 
rose at L.30 when Ihe neict Oi*der on ihc 
Paper was the very Order to which 1 
have loloiTcd. There were then ample 
upportu flit LOS lor procoeding with it. 
ThauLb to 'a vigilant Press, that ciruimi- 
stanco was noted, and the Ilouso did not 
came out oi it \ory well. If on Fridays 
Qovoriimefit business bo completed at a 
time at wliich it is possible to go on with 
piivate Alcmbcrs' business, may we ask 
the Goveiiimont soiiously to consider, 
when tills system has bocu tried, making 
some so it of amendment to the preseut 
proposal ? Otherwise, 1 am bound to say 
with the greatest i egret that a Qovern- 
ment which allows an accumulation of 
serious grievancob not covered b;^ 
Government legislation, a Govemmout 
which takes the wholo timo for piacticall,^ 
a year and loaves those accumulated 
giievances untouched, is taking a re- 
sponsibility which 1 am somy to seo the 
National Qoverninent take. 

6.35 p.m. 

Earl WINTERTON: 1 would like to 
suppuit the Govormnont uii this Motion, 
although with veiy gieat i egret. No 
piivaie Member can see a proposal oE so 
far-reaehiiig a character as this and 
supnort it except with regret. At the 
same time, 1 think ihe arguments, in 
fjivour of the com so which the Govern- 
meiit have taken on the whole uutwcigli 
those against it. In the first instance, 
there is the matter of timo. Tn view ut 
the programme wluch the Go\ornmei>t 
are i>uttiiig bcEore the House, it seems 
a matter of shoor physical necessity in 
take private Members' time if that pio- 
grainme ib to bo fulfilled. I am not 
going to say that in all respects the 
managomcnl of business by ihe Govem- 
ment has been happy. For example, wc 
are told that a good deal of time will 
have necessarily to be devoted to the 
Bill which my right hon. Friend the Min- 
ister of Health is bringing in on the 
subject of overcrowding. Overcrowding 
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was just as bad at the time the^ Iasi; 
Rent Restrictions Act was brought in as 
it is to-day— no less and no greater— and 
had the question been comprehensively 
dealt with at that time there would not . 
now be the necessity to bring in an over- 
crowding Bill. 

Although 1 think it would bo out of 
Older to refer to the matter on this 
occasion, I would like to give my 
suppoit— and I suppose support would 
come from all parts of the Rouse — to the 
}iroposai which was put forward by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Spark- 
brook (Mr. Amery) that this and all 
other Governments in similar circum- 
siiiDces should have a policy comnoittee, 
or some committee which would try to 
cn-rolate tho business which they bring 
before Parliament. The method of deal- 
ing with legislation, I consider, without 
making accusations against those re- 
bponsiblo for legislation, is ragged. We 
have one Bill after ano^er dealing with 
the same subject. No sooner is one Bill 
passed tlian a Minister comes forward 
and bays that another Bill is nocos&ai'y. 
That applies to other Governments as 
well as to this Govomment. In the past 
subjects may not have been so big as 
they are to-day, but I cannot help having 
a feeling at the back of my mind — I do 
not IK ant to make an attack on my 
two congenial right hon. Friends who 
lead the House— that in the past leaders 
of Governments managed their business 
better than the present leaders. 

Tho second reason why I am pre- 
paicd to support the Government is 
that, frankly, 1 wish to support 
them iE, as I hope will be the 
ease, they adopt tho proposals oE the 
Committee whose report has been placed 
OTi the Table to-day. If they do adopt 
those pioposals, no doubt the time which 
will be taken up by a consideiation of 
them will CDi'tainly not be loss than that 
mentioned by the Prime Ministei^ — 
ult hough I am not sure that the right 
hun. Gentleman has made rather a pre- 
cedent by giving an argumentative point 
to m> light hou. Friend the Member for 
Epping (l^Ir. Churchill) by announcing 
tlio oxnct number of Clauses which will 
appear in the Bill. 

The PRIME MINISTER: I said about 
t'OO. It is TKit an exact number. 

EaH WINTERTON : I am glad to have 
iliat assurauee. We may take it, then. 
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that the GovenuneiLt have not finally 
made up their Ininds in regard to the 
form of the Bill. The third reason why 
‘1 am supporting the Qovernmont is that 
ttiere has been a failure by piivate 
Members to take full advantage of the 
time offered to them. 1 do not think 
that that failm'e is wholly explained 
away by the circumstances to which my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
South Nottingham (Mr. Knight) re- 
ferred. I certainly share any in^gna- 
tion which he may have if at any time 
the oificial Whips or anyone else 
attempted to obtam a “ count out of 
the House when business could have 
been brought on in which he and others 
were interested. I do not know whether 
that be so or not. In justice to the 
Whips it must be remembered that a 
count out Is possible on^ when fewer 
than 40 Members are willing to come in 
and take part in the proceedings, and if 
private Members are not ready to 
support their colleagues who bring 
forward Bills, even if they are in 
disagreement with them, the whole of 
the blame cannot be placed on the 
Whips. The fact, and it is a notorious 
fact, that private Members have not on 
all occasions taken full advantage of the 
time given does nob afford real ground 
for saying that the time given to piivate 
Members under modern conditions must 
always be valueless and unfructuous. I 
do not thjnk that is so at all. 

I very much regret that the Govern- 
ment and, as far as I know, the House 
as a whole, are not willing to accept pro< 
posuls which were placed before the 
Procedure Committee which sat in the 
last Parliament by a number of those 
who have been Members of this House 
for some years — ^by my Noble Friend the 
Member for Hastings (Lord E. Perqy), 
by, I think, my Noble Friend the junior 
Member for Oxford University (Lord IT. 
Cecil), and certainly by myself. We 
suggested that there should be provided 
what I may call an ad hoc occasion For 
private Members to raise grievances, 
provided they were substantial and not 
merely personal ones, or to bring to the 
attention of the House and the Govern- 
ment some subject of immediate and live 
interest which is agitating the public and 
the Press outside, but which has not 
been discussed in this House except at 
Question Time. 


We were told by one or two distin- 
guishod pressmen, including at least one 
well-known figure in what may be called 
— must not define it too closely— press 
cii'clos ill this Ilouso, that it would be 
a real aid to •those newspapors which do 
thoir best in face of oonsiderablc diffi- 
culty to give fair space and fair atten- 
tion to Debates in this House if the 
House would debate matters when tboy 
are of live and immediate interest. Those 
experts whom we consulted poiniod out 
that again and again a question arose 
quite suddenly, as questions do in these 
exciiiing, cidtical times in which we live, 
and that unless the Opposition asked for 
a day for a Vote of Censure, or unless 
it happened that there was a Supply Day 
on which the matter could bo raised, it 
might noff be discussed in this House for 
weeks and weeks, save by question and 
answer. 

What happens f All tho critical people 
outside the House — and there are quite 
a large number of them ; there is almost 
a conspiracy to suggest that this House 
is worn out and useless — ^take advantage 
of this opportunity to renew them criU- 
oism. They say, “ Hei*e is a live ques- 
tion which every one is talking about, 
and what is the House talking about? 
Some pettifogging matter in which no 
one outside feels any iniorest.’’ As far 
as I know, every other democratic House 
which is at aU comparable to ours has 
that system, which may be called the 
interpellation system. They certainly 
have it m tihe French Chamber, and in 
the American House of Bepresentatives 
and in the Senate. It could be quite 
well ari'anged here without taking from 
the Govemmont any undue amount of 
lime or occupying more Lime than is given 
up now. It would bo out of order to 
elaborate now tbe pioposnl which was 
put before the Procedure Committee, 
but we suggested that on two or three 
days a week, immediately .after questions, 
there should be a Debate of not more 
than half-an-hour or 40 minutes when 
such matters as I have indicated could 
be discussed in a way in which they 
never can be discussed by question and 
answer. Tho Oovornnicnt themselves are 
beginning to realise this, bccauso tliere 
has grown up the oxtraordiuary innova- 
tion of a Minister, at the end of ques- 
tions, and by leave of the House, because 
there is no provision for it under the 
Buies, making a long statement ; but 
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wlben !hc has zoodo hia statement it is not 
possible for Mr. Rpeaker to par- 

mission to hon. Membora to dis(*U8S it, 
and Bomotimea it is. not even possible for 
them to ask questions. What I suggest 
could be porfootly well done — though I 
think the majority would probably not 
agree with me in this — by taking away 
some of the opportunities which private 
Members now have to ask questions. If 
it would enable the Govcinnient to grant 
this concession I would reduce Question 
Time by a quarter of an hour. That pro- 
posal would (have tho effect of bringing 
to bear on the Government the weight — 
which they could accept or reject— of the 
Golicciive view of iho House. 

There is another point which T wish 
to bviu^ forward, Tind in doing so E need 
hardly say that T make no reflection on 
Mr. Speaker or any previous occupant of 
the Chair. When 1 fust came into Par- 
liament 30 years ago the step of moving 
the Adjournment on xnatlcis of definite 
and urgent public importance was re- 
sorted to to a far greater extent than 
it is to-day. When the then Leader of 
the House — I forget whether it was Mr. 
Gladstone or Sir William Harcourt— 
brought foiward the Standing Order in 
question, ho explained that it was in- 
tended to prevent tho abuse of the 
Adjournment Motion to which a certain 
parly no longer represented in tho House 
had rcsoTled when thej’' wore obstructing 
tho general business of tho House. But 
at the same time — and this is the im- 
poiiant poiiil — ho made it clear that it 
was not intended to take away from the 
House tho right of discussing urgent 
inattcis. Anyone who looks over tho 
number of occasions on which the Ad- 
journment has boon successfully moved 
in the last 10 or 15 years and compares 
it with tho first 20 years after the Eule 
was brought in will soe that there lias 
been a very groat change indeed. 
[Inierru/i/fon.2 My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Antrim (Sir H. O’Neill) 
has raised a rathor delicate point. I am 
merely calling attention to the change. 
I think that something along the lines 
which I have suggested will ^ave lo bo 
done if the great body of private Mem- 
bers are to retain both the right and 
tho obligation whi^ they have of bring- 
ing matters of importance to the notice 
of the Government. 1 am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will not be able to give 


mo a detailed answer on tho point on 
this occasion, but I hope the Goyenunent 
will give sympathetic considei’ation to it. 

0.8 p.m. 7 

The LORD PRESIDENT of the 
COUNCIL (Mp. Baldwin): I listened, as 
always, with great interest to the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Horsham (Eaii Winterton), for he has a 
longer exiieriencc of this House than most 
of us, and has always taken a great in- 
terest in its Procedure, especially from 
the point of view of the private Member. 
There is always a certain amount of un- 
reality about those Debates because any 
of us who have either led the House or 
the Opposition have spoken on either side 
and indiscriminately; and the Leader of 
the Labour party who, whatever we may 
think about him, is an extremely honest 
man in this House, said last night that 
it was because he feels so strongly on this 
matter that he would vote against the 
Motion; but ho added, what few men in 
his pobitiou would have said, “ Though I 
am bound to say 1 am doing the opposite 
of what I should do if I were sitting on 
the opposite side of the House.” 

My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Epping (Mr. Churchill) has 
been seen in many capacities during 
his life, and is sometimes a little 
apt to forget some of the earlier 
episodes in his brilliant career. I may 
remind him and the House that in the 
last 15 years the whole time of private 
Members has b^^en taken on four occa- 
sions, and on three of those occasions he 
aad I wore both Members of the Govern- 
ment I hat took il— in 1921, 1922 and 1928. 
Four Limes tho pm ate Members have had 
their lime nntouchnd, virginal and un- 
sullied; but in all the other seven year« 
a certain amount of time has been taken 
away, sometimos moio and sometimes less. 
All the same 1 can assure hon. Members 
that, as all of us ha\e bo<^n pi'i\*ate Mem- 
bers in our lime, wo do sympathise with 
and undcrstxnd Lhe Debates that talce 
place on these occa<^ions and wo rejoice 
that they should lake place, because it 
is only right that they should. When a 
Government has to take this grave step it 
ib quite right that it should be challenged, 
and that its action should be justified, 
and that is what I hope to do. 

There was one matter to which the 
Prime Minister alluded when speaking of 
all the business before the House to which 

r 
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I wish to i*efer, because he did not make Dundee (Mr. D, Foot). Xhe hon. Member 
this particular xK)iiit. In the Gracious for Dundee was pointing out — and I take 
Speech it is staked that *'if time it from him, because I have not looked 
^ * permits ” we are going to deal with so- the matter up — that 40 years ago there 
and-so. There is one very important was more PjujLvate Kill legislation than 
Bill which has that consideration implied there is to-day, and my right hon. Friend 
and attached j^o it, and that is a Bill fdt was saying that he thought the busineBS 
dealing with what, I think, is a most of the House was less well managed now 
urgent and difficult matter — ^tho problem tlian it was a good many years ago. 
of ribbon development. I thii^ it is Whethov that be the case or not, the 
essential that the House should get down House has to romomber bow the whole 
to that question. But I just say that by circumstances of legislation have changed, 
the way. I would say something on i remember very well the late Lord Bnl- 
another point raised, T believe, by the four saying ko me that tho work of a 
hon. and learned Member for ^uth Cabinet Minister was three times as great 
Nottingham (Mr. Enight), and the hon. as it wa« when he fb,*st took office in the 
Member for Normanton (Mr. T, Bmith). middle eighties. That is true, to a certain 
They are naturally very apprehensive that extent all round, it is certainly true of 
when all the time of private Members is Ministers. At Lbe time of which he was 
taken they may find themselves barred spoaking it was an unusual thinq to hare 
from raising questions of groat interest an Autumn Session, and at an earlier 
to them and, possibly, of great interest period still there wo^-o no Autumn Bea- 
to a much wider circle in tho community, aions at all. The work that is thrust upon . 
I recognise that fact, but I would point the House has increased and is incroasing, 
out that there are certain occasions fQp very simple reason that the bigger 
when subjects can be raised. They can be the electorate gets, when the legislature 
brought up on the four Adjournments ia in close connection with the electorate, 
which will come before Ohristmas, Easter, and the more the electorate wants done, 
Whitsun, and the Summer. They can be -jjhe more the legislature are prepared to 
raised on the Consohdated Fund Bill, Therefore, the work of tills House 

and also on the Appropriation Bill. must increase. I confess T was 80 i*ry at 

Sir P. HARRIS: Nothing involving obBorvation of my right hon. l^end 

legislation can be raised, surely 1 Member for Eppmg about tte Prune 

Ministers absence from tlus House so 

Mr. BALDWIN: T am coming to that. much. He will remember the Government 
That is a good point, aud it is quite truo. which he and I were in for jbl very short 
That leads to what I was going to say. time together in 1923, and that tho right 
With the Patronage Secretary I have hon. Gentleman the Member for Gamar- 
been most carefully through every day von Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) never 
to the end of July or the beginning of led this House. I believe that it will be 
August to examine the business, and we almost an impossibility, as T have said 
have sot aside a few days for such con- more than once, for Prime Ministers in. 
tingcncies as the discussion of matters future to lead this House in addition to 
of real importance, if tho Opposition or all the other work that they have to do. 
anyone will approach tho Patronage That, oE course, is rather beside tho ques- 
Secretary on the point. We are per- tion. 

fectly prepared to give, I cannot say Why are wn asking for this Motion % It 
at the moment how many days — it will jg difficult, as I know from experience, for 
depend entirely on how the other busi- a private Member, or for a Member who 
ness goes — ^but we have not shut our eyes not liad experience of office, to get 

to that poijit, and wo reaUsod the im- it out of his head that when the Govern- 
portance of it. ment move a Motion like this it is all very 

Mr. WALTER REA: WiU not they fin® for *em, and lhat tlioy do not mind 

necessarily be Votes of Censure » S'”'® i*®! 

bother about the private Member, and it 

Mr. BALDWIN : Oh, no ; certainly not. is all the same to thorn whether they have 
That is another thing. I would like to say it or not. That is not at all the case, 
one word about a point raised by my right Any one of us who has to move this 
hon. Friend the Member for Horsham and Motion dislikes it exceedingly. Let me 
the point raised by the hon. Member for ask hon. Members to exercise their 
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imaginations for one moment. To Mem- 
bers of a Ministry, especially to those who 
have to attend the House a good doal, 
it is worth anythine to get Wodnesdays 
and Fridays. On the other days of the 
week it is impossible for Ministers to go 
out to dinner — ^that 1 never do when the 
House is sitting — or to take some rocresr 
tion of that kind, or something more ex- 
citing than that. So, it is not for our 
own satisfaction that wo do this; wo 
would far rather not do it. 

As I said a few minutes ago, 1 have 
been through evoiy day, from to-day to 
the end of July, witli my iif>ht hon. 
Friend, and I can give the House my word 
that every moment of that time is wanted. 
It is mainly wajriled for a reason winch 
has, as usual, been put in much better 
words than I could possibly put it by 
the right hon. Gentleman tlie Member for 
Epping, who is an orator while I am not. 
I recall what he said on I6th Febisiary, 
1911, when the Govemmont took all the 
Lime of private Memb^^rs up to Easter 
because of the Paiiiameiit Bill, which 
was very small — an infant in arms — com- 
pared with the India Bill. He supported 
the Motion on this ground : 

“ Li ever there was a question on which 
the private JVIoiiibers have a rieht to say 
that tliey have been consulted it is upon 
LliU question of the Parliament Bill, for tho 
sake of which this serious sacrifice is de- 
manded of them.” — fOrPioriL HtPOET, 16th 
PobTuai-y, 1911; col. 1369, Vol. 21.] 

I say that that is true to the wlh 
degree of the India Bill. It is quite time 
that it is impobbiblc to soy how long 
that Bill will take and how long wo shall 
require. That is what I want to tell the 
Bouso, and what I feel as one who is 
veiy largely responsible for the conduct 
of buFiinosa in this House. The Prime 
Minister has iu&t mentioned tho figure 
of 300. That as witldn 100, one way or 
the other. It will be a \eiy long Bill, 
and fi'oin its character no moic infipovtmt 
Bill will o\er ha\o been debated m this 
House. 1 :iin most anxious ihat the 
Second Hc^ading, for instance, shall be 
buch as will give ample opportunity for 
eveiyoiie who desires to spo^ on the 
piinciplos of the Bill. There will be it 
may be a dozen or it may bo a score 
of important questions of principle in 
the Bill, apart from the doWls, and it 
will be iny desire that all those questions 
shall have every liberty for discussion, 
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that no one may feel that on these im- 
poitani matters discussion will be cur- 
tailed. I believe that to be of great 
importance. 1 want to seo the utm<^€ ^ 
freedom of discussion on the 'Bill when 
it is produced, with the single proviso 
that the Bill must get through. 

Mr. CHURCHILL; By Slst Julyl 

iMr. BALDWIN: I would not answer 
that. What 1 am clear about is that the 
Bill must not be left for an indefinite 
period, becauso that would be bad both 
for this country and for India. Finality 
is required. If we ore to do that, we 
must have every minute of tho time, and 
that, I assure the House, will not be too 
much. For the last two years private 
Members have had their full rights with- 
out tho loss of a single evening or Motion. 

I regret profoundly, both on general 
principles and for my own comfort, that 
this Motion has to be moved, but, believe 
me, if the work is to be accomplished, 
if we arc to make good work of this 
India Bill, and if we are to accomplish 
the other Measures in the Qracions 
Speech, every minute of this time wiU 
bo required, and not one minute leas will 
suffice. 

6.S1 p.m. 

Sir EDWARD GRIGG: May I ask the 
Lord President of the Council a ques- 
tion? He made a very welcome state- 
ment that it might be possible to find a 
ceilain number of days for the discus- 
sion of special subjects, if the programme 
allowed. It is said that that would bo 
some compensation for private Members’ 
time being taken. May 1 ask whetbei* 
considoratioii will be given, when those 
days are in question, to tbo desire of 
suf porters of the Government to discuss 
their questions? They proportionately 
are sacrificing more than anybody else in 
this sacrifice of private Members’ time, 
and 1 hope consideration will bo given to 
any reason able number of Government 
oUppoiteis, 11 they ask for a day. 

Earl WINTERTON ; May I ask whether 
it will be possible to carry out what my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Altrincham (Sir E. Qrigg) has asked for 7 
If, say, 260 or 300 Members ask for a dis- 
cussion, will it be possible to get round 
this Motion and to seek the opinion of the 
House in that way ? 
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6.22 p.m. 

Mr. LANSBiJrY: I can only speak 
again with your portoission, Mr. Speaker, 
‘ jnd with that of the House. As 1 under- 
stand the proposal of the Lord President 
of the Oouncil, it is a new and novel one 
in tlie procedure of the House. It is that 
we shall depart from the usual method 
of private Members' days and so on, and 
adopt instead the proposal of the Noble 
Lord the Member for Horsham (Sari 
Winterton). 

Earl WINTERTON: Oh, no. 

Mr, LANSBURY; Not exactly, but as 
I understand it that in principle is the 
proposition of the Lord President of the 
Oouncil, and 1 enter a very mild protest 
against that being settled to-day before 
wo have had some further consultation m 
the ordinary way as to what is going 
on. My bon. Friends, of all people, do 
not wish to stand in the way of free dis- 
cussion without any question of censure, 
on big and important public questions 
We shall come to the consideration of 
those questions in as friendly a manner 
as anyone, but we want the matter to be 
considered, before it is decided in this 
rather haphazard manner. 

Mr. BALDWIN : I hope that hon. Mem- 
bers will not press me any more to-day. 
Oommuaications can be made through 
the usual channels and we shall try to 
exercise our judgment, hairing regard to 
the limited time set aside, as to whether 
the matters are of general importance and 
are matters which the House as a whole 
would like discussed. Lot us leave it like 
that. 1 believe that we can make the 
system work. 


6.26 p.m. 

Mr. MANDER: As I understand from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member fur 
Epping (Mr. Churchill) that 1 am a sup- 
porter of the Goveri^ont, I want in that 
capacity to ask the Lord President of the 
Oouncil whether ho has yet had time to 
look into the point which I raised last 
week, and which fits in well with the dis- 
cussion which we are now having. In 
view of the fact that the Government are 
taking the whole of private Members' 
time, con he say whether the Govei*nment 
are now able to accept that recommenda- 
tion of the Select Ooznanitteo on Pro- 
cedure which would enable private Mem- 
bers to have a full half hour on the 
Adjournment at Eleven o'clock ? That is 
of real importance now, as that will be 
one o£ the few opportunities that wo shall 
have of ventilating some particular griev- 
ance. I hope that if the Lord President 
of the Council cannot give a definite 
undertaking now, he will do his best to 
give an answer at an early moment. 

Mr. BALDWIN: I am sorry, but I can- 
not yet make any announcement. We 
ai’e iti consultation ou the mati:er, and I 
hope before long we may be able to make 
a statement. 

Sir A. SINCLAIR ; May I ask you, Sir, 
whether this Motion, if passed, will affect 
the Standing Order under whu&i the 
Adjournment of the House can be moved ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will not affect that 
in any way. 

Question put. 

The House divided: Ayeb, 224; 
Noes, 62. 


Division No. 1.] 

Adams. Samuel Vyvyan T. (Leeds, W.j 
Agnaw, Llaut.-Com. P. G. 

Ainsworth, Liaut.-Colonel Chariss 
Allan, Sir J. Sandeman (L*pool, W.) 
Anitruther-Gray, w. J. 

Aiks, sir Robert WllllaiB 
Asahaton, Ralph 
Balllle, Sir Adrian W. M. 

Baldwin, RL Hon. Stanley 
Barclay- Harvey, C. M. 

Baaumont, Hon. R. E. B.(Portamth,C.) 
Bean. Sir Arthur Shirley 
Bennett, Capt- Sir Ernest Nathaniel 
Bsrnays, Robert 
aoulton. W. W. 

BowsTi Commander Robert Tatloii 
Bowyer, Capt. Sir George E. W. 
Broadbont, Colonel John 
Brocklebank, C. E. R. 

Browne, Captain A. C. 
Bnehan-Hepburn, P. G. T. 

Burgin, Dr. Edward Leello 

oNo.2 


AYES. 


Burnett, John George 
Burton, Colonel Henry Walter 
Butler, Richard Austen 
Cadogen, Hon. Edward 
Campbell, Sir Edward Taawell (Brmly) 
Campbell, Vice-Admiral G. (Burnley) 
Campball-Johnston, Malcolm 
Caporn, Arthur Cecil 
Carver, Major William H. 

Cazalet. Thelma (lelington, E.) 
Chapman, Sir Samuel (Ediabargh, B.) 
Clas^on, Sir Chrletopher 
Cobb, Sir Cyril 

Cochrane, Commander Hon. A. tl. 
Colville, Llout.-Colonel J. 

Cooke, Douglas 
Cooper, A. Duff 

Courthope, Colonel Sir George L. 
Craddoek, Sir Reginald Henry 
Cntchley, Brlg.-Ganeral A. C. 

Crooke, J. Smodtoy 

Crookahank, CapL H. C. (Galnsb'ro) 


[6.27 p.m. 

Croseley, A. C. 

Davldeen. Rt. Hon. J. C. C. 

Davies, Edward C. (Montgomery) 
Davies, Mal.Geo. F. (Semereot, Yeovil) 
Denman, Hon. R. D. 

Denvllle, Allred 
Doran, Edward 
Drummond- Wolll, H- M. C. 

Dugdaie. Captain Thomas Lionel 

Dunglasi, Lord 

Elliot, RL Hon. Walter 

Ellis. Sir A. Geoffrey 

Ellleten, Captain George Sampson 

Efmley, Vltoount 

Bmryn-Evann, P. V. 

Entwietle. Cyril Fullard 
Fleming, Edward Laeoellee 
Fremantle, Sir Francis 
Puller. Captain A. Q. 

Galbraith, James Francle Wallaee 
Qlllott, Sir George Maetermaa 
Qllmottr, LL-Col. RL Hon. Sir John 
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Qlomp. C. W. H, 

Qlyn, Rflalor Sir Ralph Q. C. 
Roldia, Noel B. 
dower, Sir Rohoit 
Grovoi, Harlorle 
Grigq, Sir Edward 
Grlmiton, R. V. R 

Qolnnoei, Thomoo L. B. B. 

Qanaton, Captain O. W. 

Gny. J. C. MorHion 
Hamilton, Sir Qaorqo (Ilford) 
Hammereley, Samuel 8. 

Harbord, Arthur 
Haelam, Sir John (Bolton) 

Headlam, Llout.-Col. Cuthbart II, 
Hallgero, Captain F. F. A. 
Henderson. Sir Vivian L. (Ghelmelord) 
Hllle, Major Rt. Hon, John Waller 
Hoaro, Lt.-Col. Rt. Hon. Sir S. J. G. 
Hopklneon, Auatln 
Horo*BoflshB, tealla 
Hornby. Frank 

Horne, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert S. 
Horebrugh, Florence 
Hudson, Capt. A. U. M. (Hackney, N.) 
Hudson, Robert Spear (Southport) 
Hume, Sir George Hopwood 
Hurd, Sir Perey 

Jackson, sir Henry (Wandsworth, C.) 
Jones, Sir G. W. H. (Stoke New'gton) 
Ker, J. Campbell 

Kerr, Lleut.-Col. Charles (Montroae) 
Keyes, Admiral Sir Roger 
Kirkpatrick, William H. 

Knight, Hollord 
Lamb, Sir Joeoph Oninton 
Lambert, RL Hon. George 
Uw, Riobard K. (Han, S.W.) 
Leet-Jonos, John 
Llddall, Walter S. 

Lindsay, Noel Ker 

Lister, Rt Hon. Sir Philip Cunllffe- 

Llewellin, Major John J, 

Lloyd, Qeoliray 

Lockwood, John C. (Haekney, C.) 
Loltus, Pierce C. 

Lyons, Abraham Monttga 
Mabane, Wllllani 
McCorquodale, M. 8. 

Mao Donald, Rt. Hon. J. R. (Seaham) 
Maedonafd, Sir Murdoch (Inverness) 
Maodonald, CapL P. D. (I. of W.) 
MoBwen, Captain J. H. F. 

MeKle, John Hanllton 


MoLean, Major Sir Alan 
MoLoan, Dr. W. H. (Tradeaton) 
Maomlllan, Maurice Harold 
Magnay, Thomas 

Margeeion, CapL Rt Hon. H. D. R. 
Mason, Col. Glyn K. (Croydon, N.) 
Mayhew, Llaot-Colonel John 
M slier, Sir Richard James 
Mills, Sir Frederick (Leyton, E.) 
Mills, Major J. 0. (New Forest) 
Mitchell, Harold F.(Br*tf*d A Chlsw*k) 
Molson, A. Hugh Elsdale 
Moneell, Rt. Mon. Sir B. Byrot 
Moore, LL-Col. Thomae C. R. (Ayr) 
MoorfSrabazon, Lieut-Col. J. T. C. 
Moroing, Adrian C. 

Morris-Jonee, Dr. J. H. (Denbigh) 
Morrison, William Shephard 
Moss, Captain H. J. 

Munro, Patriek 

Nation, Brigadier-General J. J. H. 
Nicholson, Rt. Hn. W. G. (Peteref'ld) 
Normand, Rt. Hon. Wilfrid 
Nunji, William 
O'Connor, Terence James 
O'Neill, Rt. Hon. Sir Hugh 
Ormeby-Qore, Rt. Hon. William G. A. 
Orr Ewing, I. L. 

Patriek, Golln M. 

Peake, Oebert 
Pearson, William G. 

Peat, Charles U. 

Psto, Sir Basil G. (Devon, Barnstaple) 
Polo, GeeSray X.(W'verb'pt'n,Blleton) 
Powoll, Lleut.-Col. Evelyn G. H. 
Pownall, Sir Assheton 
Procter, Major Henry Adam 
Pybne, Sir John 
Rilkes, Henry V. A. M. 

Ramsay, T. B. W. (Western Itlot) 
Rathbone, Eleanor 
Rawton, Sir Cooper 
Reed, Arthur C. (Exeter) 

Reid, David D. (County Down) 

Reid, William Allan (Derby) 
Rickards, George William 
Roes Taylor, Walter (Woodbridge) 
Runclman, Rt. Hon. Walter 
Russell, Alexander West (Tynemouth) 
Rusiell, R. J. (Eddlshury) 

Rutherford, John (Edmonton) 
Rutherford, Sir John Hugo (LIverp'l) 
Salmon, Sir Isidore 
Salt, Edward W. 


Savory, Samuel Servlngton 
Scone, Lord • 

ShakMpearo, Geoffrey H. 

Shaw, Helen B. (Lanark, Bothwell) 
Shaw, Captain William T. (Forfar) 
Shuts, Colonet J. J. • 

Simmonde, Oliver Edwin 
Skelton, Arohibald Noel 
Slater, John 

Smiles, LleuL-Col. Sir Walter D. 
Smith, Sir Robert (Ab*d'n A K*dIne,C.) 
Somervell, Sir Donald 
Somerville, D. G. (Wllloeden, East) 
Soper, Riohard 

Southby, Commander Areblbald R. I. 
Speneer, Captain Richard A. 
Spender-Clay, RL Hon. Herbert H. 
Stanley, Rt. Hon. Lord (Fylde) 
Stanley. Rt. Hon. Oliver (W'morland) 
Stewart, J. Henderion (Fife. E.) 
Storey, Sanmai 
Strauss, Edward A. 

Siriokland, Captain W. F. 

Suetar, Rear-Admiral Sir Murray F. 

Tati, Mavis Constaneo 

Thomae, RL Hon. J. H. (Derby) 

Thomae, Major L. R. (King's Norton) 

Thompson, Sir Luke 

Thomson, Sir Frederick Cbariec 

Thorp, Linton Theodore 

Train, John 

Tree, Ronald 

Wallace, John (Dunfermline) 

Ward, LL-Col. Sir A. L. (Hull) 
Ward, Irene Mary Bcwiok (Wallcend) 
Warrender, Sir Victor A. G. 

Watt, Captain George Steven H. 
Wedderburn, Henry JnmetSorymgeour- 
WbllHide, Borrni Noel H. 

Whyto, Jardino Bell 
Willoughby do Erosby, Lord 
Wills, Wilfrid 0. 

Wilson, LL-Col. Sir Arnold (Hertrd) 
Wilson, Clyde T. (West Toxtoth) 
WIndeor-Cllve, Lleut.-Colonol George 
WIntorton, RL Hon. Earl 
Wither*. Sir John Jamet 
Womeriley, Sir Walter 
Wood, RL Hon. Sir H. Kingsley 
Worthington, Dr. John V. 

lELLERS FOR THE AYES.— 
Sir George Penny and Hr. BUndell. 


Addison, RL Hsn. Dr. Christopher 

Attlee, Clement Riohard 

Bailey, Eric Alfrod Goorgo 

Banftold, John William 

Brown, c. w. E. (Notts., Muntgeld) 

Buchanan, George 

Churchill. RL Hon. WIncton Speneer 
Cocke, Frederick Seymour 
Curry, A. C. 

Daqgar. George 

Davlac, David L. (Pontypridd) 
Davies, Rhys John (Wosthoaghton) 
Davison, Sir William Henry 
Dobble, William 
Edwards, Charles 
Effliifott, Gharlee B. G. C. 

Evans, David Owen (Cardigan) 
Foot, Dingle (Dnndee) 

Foot, leoBG (Cornwnll, Bodmin) 
Gardner, Benjamin Walter 
George, Megan A. Lloyd (Angleeea) 
Grenfell, David Rest (Glamorgan) 


NOES, 

Griffith, F. Kingsley (MIddlssbro*, W.) 
Griffiths, George A. (Yorks,W. Riding) 
Grilhthb, T. (Monmouth. Pontypool) 
GrIKen, W. Q Howard 
Hail. Georqo H. (Merthyr Tydvil) 
Harris, Sir Perey 
Hloke. Ernest George 
Holdeworth, Herbert 
Jones, Henry Haydn (Merioneth) 
Jones, J. J. (Witt Ham, Sllvertown) 
Jones, Morgan (Caerphilly) 

Kirkwood, David 
Lanebury, Rt. Hon. George 
Lawson, John James 
Llewellyn-Jones, Frederick 
Logan, David Gilbert 
Lunn, William 
McEntee, Valontine L. 

McKeag, William 
Maclean, Nell (Glasoow. Oovan) 
MBlfhllen, Edward Lanoelot 
Mander, Geoffrey le M. 


Mason, David M. (Edinburgh, E.) 
paling, Wilfred 
Parkinson. John Allen 
Rea, Walter Rnsiell 
Remer, John R. 

Slncfnlr, Ma|. Rt. Hn. Sir A. (C'thnoee) 
Smith, Tom (Normanton) 

Strauee, Q. R. (Lambeth, North) 
Templeton, William P 
Thorne, William Jamas 
Tinker, John Joseph 
Wedgwood, Rt. Hon. Joclah 
West, F. R. 

White, Heniy Graham 
Williams, Edward John (Ogmoro) 
Wllllame, Dr. John H. (Uanelly) 
Wllmot, John 

Young, Ernest J. (Middlesbrough, E.) 

TELLERS FOR THE NOES.— 
Mr. John and Mr. Groves. 


Ordered, 

“ That, during the present Session, Got- 
eminent Businesa do have precedence at 
every Sitting.’’ 


Ordered, 

That no Notices of Amondments on 
goiM into Committee of Supply be given 
until after the AtBournment of the House 
for Cajjfisfmaa.’’— Minister.^ 
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ORDERS -OF THE DAY. 

* KING’S SPEECH. 

DEBATE OET THE ADDBESS. 
[Ssoom) Day.J 

Order read for resuming adjourned 
Debate on Question [30^A November} 

** That an bumble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, as followeth: — 

Most OBAciotrs Soybbsiok, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, beg leave 
to offer OUT humble thanks to Your Majesty 
for the Gracious Speech which Your Majesty 
has addressed to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” — [Mr. Noel J^iadsay.] 

Question again proposed. 

0.37 p.m. 

Mr. RHYS DAVIES: 1 rise to con- 
tinue the Debate that was so excellently 
Goxnmenced yesterday by the two hon. 
Gentlemen on the Government side who 
moved and seconded the Motion. This is, 
1 think, the fourteenth Sfieech from the 
Throne to which I have Usiened in this 
House, and I must confess that 1 am 
very d^appointed with the dooumont. I 
would venture to say that^ when His 
Majesty vead it yesterday, he delivered 
in effect the funeral oration of the 
National Government. Its paltry con- 
tents indicate clearly that ihe present 
Tory administration is suffering from 
political anaemia, and that the end of 
the present Government is already in 
sight. 

The Prime Minister took part in the 
Debate yesterday. I have watched his 
efforts in this House on many occasions 
since he became Prime Minister of this 
Tory administration, and I would say, 
without wishing to be too unkind to him, 
that his remarks were petty, peevish, and 
indeed pointlesB to a degree. The Prime 
Minister’s remarks yesterday, on this 
very notable occasion of the discussion 
on the King’s Speech, left the people of 
the country absolutely bewildered as to 
what he meant, and it is, of course, not 
the first time that he has left them in 
bewilderment. 1 noticed in particular 
that the only cheers that he could raise 
in the House yesterday— remembering all 
the time his claims to be a Socialist— 
were from the other side, the die-hard 
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section of the Tory party, when he 
championed the increase of aimaments in 
this country. 1 thought that that was 
really amazing. It shows that he 
has actually out-distanced the most 
reactionary -Members of the present 
Government. 

Before 1 pass to the theme on which I 
propose to dwell, I would venture to say 
a word on the paramount issue of peace. 
Thei'e has boen a great deal of discus- 
sion on pubhe platforms in the country, 
and on one or two occasions in the 
House of Oominons, and hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House have attacked vehemently what is 
called the Ballot of the League of 
Nations’ Union. The argument that they 
have used is that it is grossly unfair for 
some of us — and on this questLon, by the 
way, 1 speak as an avowed pacifist— that 
it is grossly unfair to us to exploit the 
poedfist emotions of the people of this 
country in favour of that Bi^ot of the 
League of Nations’ Union. That appears 
to me like condemning a poor follow who 
is suffering from consumption, because he 
desires more sunlight and fresh air. The 
attitude of some hon. Members appears 
to bo that peace is not a natural thing at 
all— that in the very nature of 4he case 
we must prepare for war at some time, 
and that we must not therefore urge 
people to desire peace, as we are doing 
in connection with this ballot. 

My object in rising this afteimoon, how- 
ever, is not BO much to dwell upon peace, 
or war, or the Prime Minister, or the 
Nation^ Government, but to make an 
attempt once again to bring the county 
of Lancashire before the notice of the 
Government. Whatever my nationality 
may be, I have the honour to represent 
a Lancashire constituency iii the House 
of Oommous, and, like another Welsh- 
man in this House, I am, when it suits 
the purpose, an Englishman in politioB. 
I have never boen aUe to understand the 
present Govommont’s attitude of mind 
towards the economic conditions in the 
several parts of this country. First of 
all they colled for a survey of Scotland, 
especially of the Glasgow area, of the 
Tyne area and Durham, and of South 
Wales. They also asked— 1 think it was 
at their instigation— for a survey of the 
conditions both on Merseyside and in 
the whole of Lancashire outside Mersey- 
side ; but they came to the conclusion- 
how they did so 1 fail to understand — 
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that they would study further the lour 
areas of South Wales, Scotland, the Tjne 
and Oumbeiland, and they dropped 
Merseyside and *^6 rest of Lanoasiiiro 
entirely out of their tionsidoration. They 
sent gentlemeu, members of the Tory 
party, to those four other areas, they 
have issued a report, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stood at that Box the 
other day and said that they were going 
to do something to help these four areas. 
Wliatcver I may say to-day in tiying to 
bring Lancashire into this pictiire, it 
must not bo taken for granted for the 
moment tluit I accept the proposals of 
the Government as adequate for these 
depressed areas. 

Before 1 proceed to attempt to bring 
the County of Lancashire into the mind 
of the Govcimnent let mo fiist bring 
a very small point to the notice of the 
FarliciiieuiaiT Secretary to the Ministry 
of Laltour. The Chancollor of tlie Duchy 
of Lancaster issued a report about Cum- 
berland, Olid I want to coi'i'ecb an in- 
foi'once in tho hrst paragraph of his 
repoit, wheio he states that the money 
for this svi*voy of Cumberland was found 
in Oumbovland itself. This survey cost 
at least Cl, 000, but only about £30 of it 
iivas found in Cumberland. I am sure 
tJiat that ought to be paid for the pur- 
poses of accuracy. T think Members of 
all parties are very much indebted to 
those «*ontlcmen in the Universities who 
have brought these excellent sui*voys in 
such a splendid way before tho country. 
T would ask tho Ministry of Labour if 
it will consider financing tbo continuation 
of this suiwey and bring it right up to 
date, for this reason. Conditions in 
South Wales are more or less static. 1 
think they are static in most of the 
coal mining districts, but the changes 
that have taken place in Lancashire have 
been so swift duiing tho last Wo ^eais 
that I would urge the Govei’nment to 
aiTange to bung tho survey right up to 
date, and finance it as well. There should 
be no difficulty about funds in caisjina 
on this very excellent work. 

Now let me come to the position as 1 
see it. Tho fiiat thing that occurs to 
tlie mind of tbo uninitiated is thfs : What 
is the measurement that the Government 
put down in order to find out what is a 
depressed area? They are satisfied that 
South Wales is one. I do not begrudge 
what they do for South Wales or Scot- 


land or any other part, but I want to^ 
find out the rule wherol^ they measure’ 
what IS a depressed area. 1 think they 
have ignored some of the factors in the • 
life of Lancashire in connection with thiS * 
question of depression. The population 
of Durham is about 1,500,000, of Oumbei^ 
land, 263,000, Glamorgansbhre 1,250,000 
and Monmouthshire 434,000. One 
would imagine from the spokesmon 
of the Government that they are dealing 
with an enormous problem when they 
are dealing 'with that popnlalion. The 
total population of the throe depressed 
areas in England is 3,410,000, whereas in 
Lancashire alone the population is over 
5,000,000. There are black pateho'* of 
depression in Lancashire which are 
almost as black as anything that you will 
find in Durham or in South Wales. I 
object to the assumption upon Tthich the 
Government proceed that you must take 
a county as the area— that the artificial 
frontier of a county must settle the 
peioentage of unemploymeut within that 
county. The mind of tho Government 
works not on the number of persons 
suffering within an area, but upon the 
geographical frontiers that are laid 
down by surveyors and by custom and 
practice. The population of two towns 
alone iu Lancashire — ^Manchester and 
Liverpool — ^is bigger than the whole of 
the county of Durham, and the popula- 
tion of the city of Salford is greater 
than the whole of Cumberland. The 
Government must really alter their out- 
look Ujjoii this problem of dcpiessed 
areas. 

Of all the industries that have suffered, 
cotton, I feel suie, has had the severest 
blow of all. Tlie'o aie three main 
industiics in Laiicnslme — coal, cotton 
and enginening — and the position in all 
thiee is indeed becoming larher des- 
peiaLc. Tho number oF woikpeople 
emxdojed in the cotton industry botveon 
16 and G4 has dropped by 1G.5 poi cent, 
since 1923. I have heai d Government 
spokesmen arguing that that is not as 
bad as the decline in the coal industiy, 
in which the number of mineis has been 
1 educed in the same period by 18.7 per 
cent. That is tiue, but a decline of 
16.5 per cent, in one indusiry in one 
county is far more serious than a decline 
of ia7 per cent, over the whole coal 
industry of the country. Theie has been 
a steady decline in the number of insured 
persons employed in cotton for many 
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yearn past. I am not going to blame ibe 
Government entirely for this, but it is 
nevertheless truo that the decline in the 
jiumber of persons employed in cotton has 
• been accelerated in the last two or three 
years. There has been a decline in the 
number of cotton operatives in Lancashire 
alone of nearly 100,000 in the last four 
years. 

Major PROCTER: Will the hon. 
Qentleman give us the figures for the 
last three years t 

Mr. DAVIES: I do not want the hon 
and gallant Gentleman to mix up the 
number of persons employed in the cotton 
industry and the percentage of unom- 
ployment in that industry, because i 
want to analyse that point later on. 

Mr. CROSSLEY : Duiing the last throe 
years production has actually lisen 
slightly. As no new machinery of any 
sort has been put into the mills, how can 
it be true that unecmployment ha^ 
actually increased iu the three years? 

Mr. DAVIES: If the hon. Member had 
lived in Lancashire as long as I have, he 
would soe the point at once. The prac- 
tice of more looms to one weaver 
has been in operation for some time, and 
consequently a smaller number of weaveih 
is required than used to be the case. Tho 
hon. Member will find the figui'es I am 
quoting in the Ministry of Labour report. 


ham Technical Oollcge issued a scatement 
two days ago that tiio number of 
students entering bad declined from 144 
in 1926 bo only six in 1034. The Govern- 
ment do not seem to take any heed at 
all of the detpiioi ati^pu in this first-class 
industry and, as far as I can see, it is 
likely to decline fuither sbill in its pio- 
du^tion and in the employment of its 
people. 

1 shall be asked by Members of the 
Tory party what is mj lemedy. The 
cotton industry itself ought to bi'iug about 
some of its oi»ii remedies fi um within. 
I have no doubt about tliai. There ore, 
I should imagine, on tho einployeis’ side 
some of tho most dif^culfc people to 
organise of all our maiiufactiirei'b and 
pioduccis of Gommodi flies. But it is 
giosbly uuiair that wo should lest upon 
an occasional visit to Manchester by the 
Piesideut of tho Board of Tiade. The 
cotton industry ought to have as much 
attention Lorn the Govcinmenb as bacon 
and pigs, milk and cbeose and tramp 
shipping, but it ha*- not. The Govern- 
ment talk now about subsidising tramp 
shipping, but there will bo nothing at 
all to cany from Liveipool and Man- 
chester shoifcly. What is tho use of 
talking about subsidising tramp shipping 
when you have nothing to carry in the 
ships that you are subsidising? That is 
what we are coming to. 

We ai‘e told sometimes that the Gov- 


The PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
to the MINISTRY of LABOUR (Mr. 
R. S. Hudson); Is the hon. Qentleman 
talking about insured persons in employ- 
ment, or the total number of persons ? 

Mr. DAVIES: I think it is the latter 
— ^the number of persons attached to tho 
industiy. There is a difieronco, ot 
course, betwoou the two, but the opeia- 
tion of the regulations under the 
Anomalies Act is being felt more severely 
in Lancashire than anywhere else because 
of the number of women in the industnal 
Hold, and many of those aio not taken 
into account by the Miuisier of Labour 
in his figures. If the hon. Member 
thinks that I am exaggeiating tho con- 
ditions in the cotton industry, I will give 
him another figure that ought to cou- 
vinee him. You can get a very good 
picture of the trend of events in any 
industry by the number of students enter- 
ing colleges to study the teohnical side 
of that industiy The principal of the Old- 


ernmenfi ought to toko s-tronger action 
with regard tu exports fiom Lancashire 
to the Dominions and Oolouies. Let us 
see what happens outside the Biitish 
Empiie. I have the lafbst returns from 
the Intornationa] Cotton Bulletin to 
show -^hat is happening to cotton 
-throughout the woild. Not only ore wo 
losing giound to Japan iu European 
markets, but the latest returns show that 
shipments of Japanese textile goods to 
Chile and Uruguay duiong the first five 
months of this year increased by 317 per 
cout. and 908 per cent, respectively over 
the coTiesponding period of 1933. We 
have been told, too, of tho several agree- 
ments that have been made with foreign 
ooun tries. I should like to ask what is 
going to be done to help this industry. 
Textiles «n the past were the biggest 
single item in our export trade. Conse- 
quently, I have been astonished from 
time to time that the Government have 
not paid more atten-tion to this problem. 
How comes it about that we have all 
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these arrangements for milk, cheese, and 
potatoes, but the biggest industiy ex- 
porting in the country — cotton— is allowed 
to go down and down and downf AU 
that the right hon. Dontleman doos is to 
pay a visit occasionally an<P have a lunch 
in Manchester about once every two 
years. I do not want to be offensive. 
One of the reasons why Lancashire is 
neglected and ignored is that although 
it comprises one-eighth of the population 
of this country, a population bigger than 
Scotland, it has one drawback that it 
has not one of its €0 Members in the 
Oabinet. And we caU this a National 
Government. It seems to me, there- 
Eore, without being offensive, that it just 
depends who are in the Oabinet and 
what Iheir interests aie. When a Labour 
Government comes into power I am sure 
that Lancashire will not be left in the 
cold. 

Mr. McKEAG ; I believe that the com- 
plaint on the l^eside is that the right 
hon. Member does not pay attention to 
its needs because if he did he would be 
afraid of showing partiality for his own 
district. 

Mr. DAVIES: The hon. Mombor has 
the Prime Minister in Durham, for what 
he is woiiih. Lancashire is a problem to 
which the Government ought to direct 
its attention. There were exports of 
cotton goods to the value of £22,000,000 
in 1923 and they had fallen to £11,000,000 
in 1032. 1 mentioned that employers 

were not playing the game. What have 
they done^ They have actually helped, 
inadvertenlily or otherwise, to destroy 
their own trade. They have dismantled 
mills and sold the machinery to Asiatics. 
They have helped them to make on the 
spot what Lancashire used to sell. They 
have sent out scoros of their besl opera- 
tives to teach Chmese and other Asiatics 
how to do the job they wore doing at 
home. 

Mr. J. JONES : Capitalism has no con- 
science. 

Mr. DAVIES: It has not, and neither 
has it any foresi^t. 

How does this problem wox)c out in 
detail in Lancashire? I havo some ex- 
cuse for speaking because in one town in 
my division, Bindley, there is the highest 
percentage of unemployment in the coun- 
try. I shall naturally take core when I 
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support a Government that my division 
win havo the lowest percentage of un- 
cunployment in the oountiy. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Leigh (Mr. . 
Tinker) referred to the hguies last night « 
for coal mining m Lancashire but they 
are worth repeating. The number of 
miners was 112,000 in 1023, and it is 
05,000 to-day. In my own Parliamentary 
division the number of coal minors has 
been reduced in ten years from 10,000 to 
1,700. I think, therefore, that those of 
us who represent constituencieB like mine 
are entitled to call the attention of the 
Government to what is happening in this 
great county. 


As I have been at some pains to find 
out about these pockets of unemploymont, 
I would say that they are as depressed 
as some of the special areas, but merely 
because they are pockets in a large 
county area they are not singled out as 
Budh. For mstanoe, Great Harwood, out 
of 22 weavmg sheds, has six totally dis- 
mantled, SIX more sheds idle, and only 
10 sheds and one mill at work. The popu- 
lation has declined by one-sixth. Take 
Preston, the comity town of Lancashire. 
The unemployment benefit paid out in 
1928 was £21,000, and in 1933 £364,000. 
I ought to say incidentally that this is 
the one town in Lancashire where I found 
infantile morality slightly on the in- 
crease. I measure civilisation in the end 
by the infantile mortality rate. I have 
here the report of the county medical 
officer. Although this report shows that 
the people are not suffering in physique 
ns one would imagine, still tendencies 
are shown that the people arc not able 
to maintain their strength as some of us 
would like. Take the case of Oldham. 
The number of cases relieved in March, 
1931, was 600 at a cost of £309 per week, 
while in November, 1934, the figure had 
gi'own to 2,348 persons at a cost of 
£1,444. 


Mr. CROSSLEY: How many of those 
are not able-bodied? 


Mr. DAVIES: I have the figures here 
and will let zny hon. Friend have them 
if he likes. Then there is Wigan, the 
nearest town to zoy division. Here the 
figure of 8,100 relieved per week at a 
cost of £863 has risen in November, 1934, 
to 8,758 and a cost of £1,085. One hon. 
Member inferred in an inteiruption that 
things had been better since this Govern- 
ment come into being. What has hap- 
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pened ia LanGUshire is that since this 
'Oovernment came into being, as the 
figures of unemployinent have gone down, 
so the figures of those on public assist- 
1 ance have more than gone up pro rata. 

Sir ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND : 

AJl ihoee receiving public assistance are 
required to register, so that more names 
will appear on the regia fcer. 

Major PROCTER; While a person 
counts one on the unemployment register, 
he mfty count for the rest of his fazi^ 
as six or seven for the purpose of relief. 

Mr. DAVIES ; That has always been an 
argument. I have never undersLood that 
they all registered, but some of them 
may. The argument th'at I am using now 
is exactly the same as that which the 
right hou. Member used when he was in 
power. 
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Sir A. STEEL-MAITLAMD: I have 
never made that statement. 1 have 
always recognised the fact to an in- 
creasing degree, and now practically in 
entirety, that in the case of those re- 
ceiving relief, the heads of families are 
required to register before relief is given. 
I have never refused to acknowledge that. 

Mr, DAVIES:! am giving these figures 
by way of comparison. Whatever the 
right hon. Gentleman may say, they know 
that the number of persons on public 
relief have increased since this Govern- 
ment came into being. Then there is the 
fee^g of school children, which is a good 
indication of the trend of events. The 
number of children fed in Manchester has 
risen from 8,000 in 1926 to 12,000 in 1934. 
The a^ erage weekly number of cases 
relieved by the Manchester Public 
Assistance Committee has increased from 
9,405 in 1031 to 20,349 in 1934, and the 
weekly cost from £7,333 to £14,560, or 
roughly £750,000 per annum. I want to 
add that the local authoritieB uro finding 
it very difficult to face this problem of 
increased rates, because the Tory Govern- 
ment relieved industrial concerns under 
the De-rating Act, throwing the rates ou 
shops, warehouses and cottage property. 
You can walk through some Lancashire 
streets miles long now and find ap- 
proximately one out of every three shops 
closed because of the heavy rates im- 
posed by the authority to meet this extra 
expense. At Hindley 48.8 per cent, of the 
insured population are unemployed. In 
Westhoughton itself there ore 34 per cent. 


unemployed. When we talk of Cumber- 
land, if arguments hold good, these per- 
centages when they are not thrown into 
those for the whole county are greater 
than some of those in Cumberland. Why 
did they not^ihrow Westmorland in with 
Cumberland t If they had done that and 
squared the percentages, they would have 
found little unemployment in Cumber- 
land. The complaint I make is that the 
couni^ frontier is an artificial one, and 
not the best way of arriving at a 
condusion. 

I am very glad the light hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade has 
now come to listen to this Debate. He 
will know that Liverpool and Manchester 
have ports. What right hon. Gentle- 
man and the policy of the Gov- 
ernment have done is to sacri- 
fice shipping in favour of other industries 
being safeguarded. There ia Liverpool. 

I will give some figures relating to the 
period during which this Government has 
been in power. On Dth April, 1930, there 
were 30,251 applicants for public assist- 
ance ; on 6th October, 1934, the figure had 
grown to 83,208. In 1931, when this Gov- 
ernment came into power, the cost of 
public assistance was £500,000 per 
annum: in 1934, it had risen to over 
£1,000,000. It is estimated for 1936 that 
the figure will be nearly £1,260,000. These 
figures Buppoi*t me in my statement that 
Lancashire has been neglected by this 
Government. I now turn to the Ad- 
ministrative county of Lfiuicashire, and 
the same tale is unfolded there. On 16th 
November, 1930, 17,031 persons were re- 
lieved in one week at a cost of £4,499, and 
on 10th November of this year, the weekly 
figures had grown to 30,070 persons at a 
cost of £10,781. All along the line, 
wherever you turn in Lancashire, you 
find this paralysis creeping over the 
county, and the Government do nob seem 
to take any notice at all of what is hap- 
pening. South Wales is taken as a de- 
pressed area. It is true that Cardiff has 
not been scheduled in that area, but the 
number of porsons drawing relief in 
Cardiff, according to the last figure, was 
529 per 10,000. Gateshead on the Tyne, 
in the heait of one of the most depi eased 
areas of all, was 815, but in Liverpool, 
which is nob regarded within the depres- 
sion at all, was 1,029, and I say there- 
fore once again that the Government have 
overlooked the mighty problem of Lan- 
cashire. 
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I now turn to a \ery pleading feature. 

I have known Lancashire long enough to 
remember the half-time system in opera- 
tion there, and the great struggle some 
of us liad to abolish ^ho teriuble indiction 
upon children in sending them to work at 
the mill in the morning and to school 
in^the afternoon, or vice versa. All that 
has been wiped off now, and there is the 
strange but pleasing feature about Lan- 
cashire that throughout the county you 
have more enthusiasm for raising the 
school-leaving age than is the case any- 
where else. That is indeed very gratify- 
ing. The argument is sometimob em- 
ployed that the raising of the school- 
leaving age will not affect employment 
and unemployment, and I cannot under- 
stand how lion. Gentlemen reach that atti- 
tude of minrl. They say that if you raise 
the sohool-leaving age from 14 to 15, you 
will not affect unemployment at all. Let 
me reverse the order. What would hap- 
pen if you reduced the school-leaving age 
from 14 to 13? I think that they would 
see that the raising of the school-lenviny 
age must ultimately affect unemployment 
in this country. If the scliool-leaving age 
were raised, and it applied to Lancashire, 
it would affect about 50,000 children. 

Once again I ivould ask the Govern- 
ment to bear in mind this vei*y important 
county which is suffering so much in 
silence. There are in the House of 
Commons about 60 Members of Parlia- 
mentary Divisions in Lancashiio, and 
only live of thorn have seats on these 
benches and 1 happen to he one of them 
There are only iiie of us belonging to the 
oificial Opposition. If there wore 50 
Members from Lancashire of any parl> 
ou this side of the House instead of five, 
T am sure that the Governmonti would 
have been already compelled to lake more 
notice of this county than is the cacc. 
I should not bo doing my duty on th*' 
special o(‘casio*i of the Debate on th" 
King’s Speech if 1 did not liy once again 
to put the giee^ county of Lnneeshire, 
13ai*t of which L hai o the honour to repro 
Boni, on the picture before the Qovorn- 
mont. 

7.20 p.m. • 

Mr. GROSSLEY : I shall not take more 
than a few minutes of the time of the 
House. 1 have vei-y considerable sym- 
pathy with the premises of the hon. Mem- 
ber for WesthoughtoiL (Mr. Bhys Davies). 
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I think that Lancashire, in many parts, 
is a depressed area, and I agree with hinr 
that it is being left out in the cold when 
certain areas are arbitrarily chosen as. 
depressed, and parts of Lancashire aiie ■ 
not chosen as depressed. At the same 
time, I ielt that throughout Ms speech 
his criticism — I will not call it unfair, 
because I have a very great respect for 
the hon. Membei^-of the Government, 
especially on the cotton trade was ill- 
considered. I do not intend to convey 
for one moment the impression that Lan- 
cashire is a prosperous place to-day, and 
that all is well in Oldham. It is not. It 
ij far from it, especially because it de- 
imiids on a trade which is intensely and 
acutely depressed, and the courage and 
bravery of its people are beyond admii*a- 
tiou. In all these long years of depres- 
sion the way they have kept up their 
spirits IS more than wonderful. 

At the some time, let me take the true 
facts of the cotton markets into full con- 
sideration. There are really two cotton 
pioblema— the problem of markets and 
that oF the organisation of the trade it- 
self. In one I am in total agreement with 
the Board of Trade, and in the other I 
am not in total agreement with them. 
Take the problem of markets and look at 
it impartially. What have the Govorn- 
ment done ? Take the home market. They 
have shut out four-fifths of the foreign 
imports to begin with, and incidentally 
J apaiL is not the largest importer to-day. 

In addition to that, the capacity for the 
homo market to consume has increased by 
something like 300,000,000 square yards a 
year — a very remarkablo achievement 
under one Government, when you con- 
sider that the total home market of the 
cotton trade before the present Govern- 
ment come into power was about 
500,000,000 square yards. 

Let us come to the Dominions. We 
could only bargain with them. We did 
bargain witli them, and the success of * 
those bargains in relation to the cotton 
trade is veiy gieat. We have more than 
doubled our tiade with South Afiica, and 
wo have more than doubled it with 
Canada. With regard to Australia, it is 
slightly lov'er than it was last year, but 
it IS very definitely higher than it was 
before Lhe Ottawa Agreements. You can- 
not say to Australia, " You shall not take 
any Japanese cloth.’^ because Japan takes 
a great deal of Australian wool. It must 
be arranged by bargainiag. In the 
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Colonies we have imposed quotas. Per- 
haps some poopl? do not like their being 
imposed. 1 am glad that they have boeu. 
I think the Government were right to 
' dAay fixing them, because I genuinely 
think that there was a real chance of 
securing a general world agreement con- 
corning markets with Japan before they 
were imposed. 

Then there is the question of Trade 
Agreements with foreign countries, a sub- 
ject which tho hon. Member just touchod 
upon, and whore, I think, his remarks 
were most ill-considered. These Trade 
Agi'cements have been very remarkable 
in their effects upon the cotton trade. 
Tho Scandinavian Agreement mainly 
concerned coal, because Scandinavia is a 
large importer of coal, and only a com- 
paiatively small importer of textiles. 
Nevertheless textiles to Denmark have 
gone up more than one-third since that 
Agreement— -40 per cent, actually. In 
addition to that, take the Argentine. 
Here was a big Trade Agreement vrbich 
largely ooncomed cotton goods. Our 
ootton exports to tho Argentnie over the 
last period of 12 months, which was up 
to the end of August, actually increased 
by more than 50,000,000 square yards of 
cloth. This is a most remarkable i*esult 
when you consider that the total imports 
for the last year before the Trade Treaty 
amounted to just over 80,000,000 square 
^ards of cloth. I hope that the hon. 
Member will reconsider that sort of 
ciiL*icj‘sm, because in some ways he has a 
caso for saying that Lancashire has been 
left out in the cold in this problem of the 
distressed area ; but when he puts fo]> 
ward arguments like that he not only 
overs tatob his case but he prevents any 
possibility of this House really making a 
sincero and concerted attempt for the 
betterment of the whole district. lb 
brmgs Lancashire down into the realms 
of party politics, and it is a great pity 
to do so. 

In touching upon tho other side of the 
cotton trade, 1 feel that the Government 
have been guilty in not taking far more 
active steps to help the reorg^sation of 
that trade. 1 do not believe for a 
moment that the trade schemes submitted 
by the trade unions last year would have 
worked veiy well. 1 think it was a 
sincere attempt to inquire into a great 
many of the problems of the trade. But 
there have been two other schemes. In 
neither Sir Thomas Barlow’s scheme of 


1931 nor up-to-date in the present scheme 
before tho industry have the Govermnoiit 
ever openly saLdi that they hoped that 
they would be accepted. \^at they said 
in the caso of the scheme of 1931 was that 
if the trade, with & sufiiciontly large 
majority, voted in favour of that scheme, 
they would pass the iiocossaiy legislation. 

What the industiy really wants, and 
what would roally help it lo make up 
its mind on this occasion — and it has to 
make up its mind almost at once— is a 
real open, frank statomont from tho 
Government that, if the indust ly wore to 
take the stop of reducing Iheir spiudles, 
the Government will come in and help 
cheni with the necessary legislation, 
and, if necessaiy, give thorn a small 
guarantee of a loan to tide ovor the 
difficult times. Lancashire has the i-ight 
to ask for that, if only because in. the 
past the county probably supplied more 
money to tho British Exchequer than any 
other county in England. It wants a 
lead from the Board of Trade in exactly 
the same vay as the country in its 
foreign policy wants a lead from the 
Foreign Minister. iWc want ihe right 
hon. Gentleman to state bis views on 
this subject. We have never heard them. 
If he would give his views on the ques- 
tion of the cotton trade reoraonisation, 
the first step — ^the reorganisation of the 
spinning section— might well be taken in 
the very near future. Once that step is 
taken, reorganisation must go through 
the other processes. It could not stop 
there. 

T doubt whether anybody who has been 
in constant contact with tho war of 
attrition going on between mill and mill 
thi’oughout ail those years, tho partly 
called-up share imouey and the loan 
money, and all its dependent heritage of 
bankruptcy, its slow lingering bank- 
ruptcy, could want anything else but an 
almost immediate reorganisation of the 
trade. It is only if we get that sort of 
reorganisation of the trade that we shall 
he able to get sufficient money for the 
trade and be able to renew our 
machineiy, only about 30 per cent, ot 
which has been installed in Lancashire 
since 1910. I do not want to enter upon 
any oontroveisial gi'ound at this stage of 
my speech, but I believe that if our 
machinery were really renewed, we 
should have a much bettor ohauce of 
competing with foreign countries in the 
cotton markets of &e world. At the 
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present time, not only is the industry 
disorganised throughout its sections and 
between its sections, but the zoachinei'y 
is often antiquated. 

o 

7.29 p.in. 

Mr. HAMMERSLEY; No Member of 
a Lancashire constituency will have any 
complaint against the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westhoughton (Mr. 
Shys Davies) in raising the question of 
the cotton trade. I, for one, shall do 
nothing to minimise the very serious 
state of the county of Lancashire, but it 
appeared to me that a great deal of his 
speech was occupied by points of 
criticism, and that there was very 
little m it of constructive pi*oposals. 
What I have to say will be said in no 
spirit of carping criticism against the 
Government. Those of us who are on- 
gaged in this voiy difficult and complex 
industiy recognise the limitations within 
which Government action is possible. It 
is, as the hou. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Crossloy) said, a trade which still, in 
spite of a continuous number of years of 
depression, has over two-thirds of its 
productive capacity expended in sending 
goods overseas, bub the growth of econo- 
mic nationalism in countries throughout 
the world has made a situation in which 
it is almost impossible, whatever we do, 
to got cotton goods over tariff barriers 
which have been raised to nnscaleable 
heights. 

Despite the fact that the field of action 
is limited, the autborily of the British 
Government and the purchasing power of 
the British market could do a great deal 
to help the Lancashire cotton trado. So 
much I believe the Government have 
recoginsod. Through then’ action, which 
was referred to by the hon. Member for 
Oldham, and tho action of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in introducing 
a system of quotas, the Lancashire cotton 
trade has definitely been very greatly 
holpod. Tt is help which will be cumula- 
tive. Certainly, the figures are beginning 
to show themselves now, and those in. 
Lancashire who appreciate the difficul- 
ties of the situation are grateful to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the Government for the action they took 
in that respect. In regard to the Trade 
Agreemonts, good and valuable work has 
been done by the Government, work 
which has resulted in an increase in ex- 
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ports to many of th^se markets and 
countries where Trade Agreements have 
been made, but those markets are com- 
paratively small compared with the rj^ai 
problem of Lancashiio. 

The moat important market for Lin- 
cashire is the Indian maiket and unless 
that can be effectively dealt with the 
outlook for tho Lancashire cotton trade 
will be veiy serious and gloomy. It is 
in respect of what the Government can 
do in the Indian market that they have 
laid themselves open to some legitimate 
criticism. May I remind the House that 
the duties against the impoitation of 
United Elingdom cotton goods into India 
is at the present time at the figure of 
26 per cent. ^ That figure consists of 
15 per cent, protective duly and two sur- 
charges of 5 per cent. Those two sur- 
charges were imposed for revenue 
poses, and they make a total tariff barrier 
of 25 per cent. I think it is common 
knowledge, certainly it is common know- 
ledge writhin the trade, that this 25 per 
cent, duty imposed by India against Lan- 
cashire cotton goods is at an unreason- 
ably high level, a level which is not re- 
quired by the Indian mill owners, a level 
which is causing hardship to Indian agri- 
cultural interests, and a level which is 
doing a great deal of harm to our trade. 

Because of that unreasonably high level 
of duties the expectations aroused in 
Lancashire by the abrogation of the 
Indo-Japonese Agi’eement and the subse- 
quent imposition of restrictions of the 
importation into India of Japanese 
cotton cloth, have not been realised. 
We expected that we should get a better 
volume of trade in India. What has 
happened ‘t In spite of the fact that the 
importation of Japanese cotton goods 
has gone down very considerably, the 
quantity of cotton goods consumed in 
Lidia has decreased. The consumption 
per head in India of cotton goods in 
1932-33 was 16.34 yards, but the figure 
fell in 1933-34 to 13.72 yards. Therefore, 
it appears that India could without any 
disadvantage to its own trade and with 
definite advantage to its own agricul- 
tural population allow the importation 
of larger quantities of Lancashire cotton 
goods, and so help in the general 
economic welfare. 

It has been felt in Lancashire for some 
time that the high rate of duty of 26 per 
cent, against Lancashire cotton goods 



qiL'eateB an impc^BiblB situation, and it 
has been realises that probably the inofit 
T^eighty factor in inducing the Gk)veni- 
ment of Tndia lo maintain that rate of 
’ difby has been the aufchoriiy of the Jn- 
dion mill owners in the Legislativo 
A'^sembly. Tfc was because of their appre- 
hension of that situation and because 
the people of Lancashire desii'ed to put 
into some effective form the words used 
b> the Lord President of the Council 
when he mentioned Imperial rational- 
isation,” that Lancashire decided to 
endeavour to pursue a policy which would 
enable tho Indian mill owners and those 
concerned in the cotton trado in India 
to get what they would consider a fair 
deal and which would enable tho people 
of Lancashire to consider that they had 
got a lair deal. For that purpose, at 
their own expense, the Lanoashire cotton 
trade seat a mission to India and that 
mission came bock with certain achieve 
ments. Thoso achievements were of a 
chai actor which ought to enable the In- 
dian cotton ti'ade to go ahead and prosper 
and at the some time to enable the 
Lancashire cotton trade to have some 
reasonable hope for the future. 

We got an agreement fi'om the Bom- 
bay mill owners. They stated speoihoally 
that if the Government of India found 
it possible to remove the 5 per cent, 
surcharge, they would not object to its 
removal. The mission brought back an 
undertaking from the Government of 
India that they would negotiate a trade 
agreement in which the preferential posi- 
tion of this country in relation to the 
Indian market would be speoifioally and 
absolutely laid down and in whioh the 
right of entry of Lancashire cotton goods 
into the Indian cotton market under fair 
and reasonable conditions would be 
ensured, and, farther, that all those un- 
certainties which had arisen in respect 
of Ottawa would be cleared up. In re- 
. turn for what appeared to me to bo most 
. important attaimnenis, the Lancashire 
mission, as representing the Lancashire 
cotton trade, said that they would 
endeavour to infuse an atmosphere into 
Lancashire of sympathetic appreciation 
of Indian politic^ aspirations, that they 
would endeavour to see that Lancashire 
used a greater quantity of Indian cotton, 
and that in respect of any Colonial quote 
regulations whioh might be imposed in 
the future the exports from India should 
have a fair chance with the exports from 
Great Britain into the Colonial market. 
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Of thoso undertakings which Lancashire 
gave to India every one has been imple- 
mented. Evidence of our good faith, our 
good will nnd our anxiety to work sido 
by side uith our copfreres in India is 
real and uiimi^takeahlo. At the present 
time the 3 ' arc in receipt of substeutial 
and valuable benefits, but ihose benofits 
which we expected to receive are stiU in 
the air, and it is no wonder that there is 
a groat deal of anxiety in Lancashire. 
Let ns asBumo that ^ome foreign country 
in which wo had a large and valuable 
market said to our Govomment: ”Wo 
propose to negotiate a trade agreement 
with yon.” Is it possible that this House 
would agroo that we should be content to 
remain idle for over 12 months while our 
trade which was going to be affected by 
that trade agree moni, instead of advanc- 
ing, was declining month by month? The 
situation is this, that the treaty is still 
being negotiated and wo are still waiting 
for ib; nothing has been dono, and 
nothing has como to the light of day 
which would enable Lancashire to go 
forward with greater confidence. We are 
entitled to ask why it is that because 
Lancashire’s greatest market is a British 
dependency the situation should turn out 
more unfoitenato for the very depressed 
cotton trade than it would have turned 
out if its greatest market had been a 
foreign oountiy. 

There is no secret in the fact that the 
Lancashire cotton trade were very appre- 
hensive least this delay should take pltuse. 
They counselled a different kind of 
negotiation than negotiation by pro- 
tracted correspondence. They urged tliat 
an authoritetivo and responsible offidBl 
of the Government— the Goverument 
have many such officials at thoir oom- 
inciJid— should be sent to India to 
negotiate such an agi'eement on the spot, 
and I would ask the Government at this 
late hour whether it would not be advis- 
able oven now—- India is not so very far 
i*emoved in Lime from us as she used to 
be — ^to send out a responsible official and 
got this trade agreement on to the 
Table of the House of Commons. Lanoa- 
shire is entitled to see the terms of the 
trade agi'ipement laid on the Table 
of the House of Commons before coming 
to any final decision with respect to -^e 
now Constitution for India. We are going 
to have a policy of good will— and^ I 
believe that it is the only practical policy 
— and a policy of mutual aoconunodation 
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with India. If such a policy is to be a 
practical I'oality and not a buccessioii of 
misleading platitudes, there must be evi- 
dence of that good^'V^ irom both sides. 
The situation, as I see iL, is that the 
Govommen L at the pi'oscnt time can force 
the Govcriiiueafc o£ India either t«> pro- 
duce the trade agreement or they can 
show to the world that the basis on which 
wo aro trying to work i** unreal and un- 
substantial. 

There aio, as the hou. Member for 
Oldham said, olhor ways in which the 
Lancashire cotton trade and the Oounty 
of Lancasliire can bo helped. The 
fuiidamoiital Hung to-day in lespeot of 
the question of j'eorganiBation is to deal 
witJh Todundancy. It has bocomu quite 
clear that not within our day and gen- 
eration will the productivo capacity of 
Laiicashiro bo absorbed again. The re- 
cent census shows that somothing like 
13,500, 000 spindles were redundant. Until 
tho producLive power of the country is 
brougiit into a closer relationship to 
present day demands tho situation of 
internal competiiion will bo such that it 
will be almost impossible to ci'oate an 
efTectivc basis on which the trade can be 
rouigunised. A solution of redundancy is 
the koy to reorganisation. 

As Lancashire Members know, there are 
two schemes before the cotton spinners 
of Lancashii'e. One is a proposal to sot 
up a new association and tho other a 
proposal to deal with redundant mills. In 
my view it is a little unfortunate that 
these own proposals are linked together. 
The most important is the scheme to 
deal with redundancy. If the redundancy 
proposals can hnd a saiisCtactoiy solu- 
tion, then it may be do<(iiable to have a 
now association aimed with these plenary 
powers, but if you do nob deal with re- 
dundant spindles it will be unfortunate 
to have these plenary powers with ability 
on the part of some committee to impose 
a system of quotas and pooling for the 
whole iiiduatiy. The view I take is that 
Lancashiio has to reach forward to a 
higher plane of efRciency, and that she 
cannot gel over hor troubles by cn- 
deavouimg to spread the burden over 
redundant mills. Get rid of redundant 
mills and then reorganisation will toko 
place. 

It is, of course, a commonplace 
criticism of the Lancashire cotton trade 
to say that they will not speak with one 
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mind, that the industq cannot get tq- 
gether. On the question of redundancy, 

1 believe that they are much nearer to- 
gether than they have been at any thno ^ 
in their history. I want to reinforce ime * 
reniai'ks of the hon. Member for Oldham 
in his suggestion that the Board of Trade 
might help in this direction by making a 
statement. For instance, only 75 per 
cent, of the trade have replied to the 
inquiries in connection with redundancy. 
Surely the Government are entitled to re- 
quest the trade to express its opinion 
on these matters, and it is rather a rc- 
Ucction on a great industry that 25 per 
cent, of effective spindles have nAt made 
Lheir wishes and desires known in respect 
of this all-important scheme for dealing 
with surplus mills. 

One appreciates the remarks one hoars 
in Lancashire that the Government have 
done a great deal for practically Gvevy 
industry, that their tariff policy has in- 
creased the purchasing power of the home 
market, and that as a consequence of this 
increased purchasing power practically 
all industries have reaped a material 
benefit. Agriculture, it is said, is a 
subject of the greatest concern to the 
Government, but the cotton trade appears 
to have been left out in the cold in many 
respects. I do not think such criticism 
is justified, and I have tried to say that 
in my opinion the Government have done 
a great deal. But there is still much 
moie to be done. I come back to the 
point from which 1 started. Increased 
tiado with India will give increased 
prospoi'ity to Lancashire, and this in- 
ci eased tiade can be built up on an 
effective trading agreement negotiated 
freely and willingly between the two 
countries. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to tieat this as a matter of urgency 
and to put it on the table of the House 
at the earliest possible moment. 

7.50 p.m. 

Mr. REMER : No one is more delighted 
tliaiL I that Lhc question of the cotton 
iudussry has been raised in this Debate, 
and in tho cotton industry 1 include all 
other textile industries. Although the 
constituency I represent is largely asso- 
ciated with silk, yet there is a large 
cotton industry and more than one-third 
of my constituents roly on the cotton 
trade and its subsidiary industries. I 
must thank the hon. Member for West- 
houghton (Mr. Bhys Davies) for raising 
this issue to-night. At the same time it 
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seems to be a ^ange coaversion on tbe 
part of the bon. Member and his friends, 
vho have taken vei 7 little interest in the 
]^iton industry until my friends and 1 
oointed to the oonsiderable alarm which 
szisLs in the county of Lancashire and 
in the county of Cheshire that so little 
attention was being paid to this great 
industry. I notice that the President 
of the Board of Trade has just left the 
House. Perhaps he regards me as an 
unmitigated nuisance and does not want 
to hear what I have to say. On page 200 
of the important document which has 
been handed to us to-night 1 j&nd that 
there are wide recommendations dealing 
with shipping but not one single word 
which gives any kind of safeguard to the 
cotton industry. 

The silk industry, the artifLoial silk 
industry and the cotton industry, prosent 
the same problem. In silk it is a quesr 
tion of Japanese competition in the home 
market. In artificial silk and cotton it is 
Japanese competition in the Colonial and 
Dominion markets, and in India. As 
regards the Colonial market, the Qovem- 
ment have dealt with it by means of 
quotas. My hon. Fiiend the Member for 
Stockton (Mr. Hammersley) did great 
service in connection with tho mission to 
India, and, although I have had no con- 
sultation with him since he arrived back, 
I understand that the Government have 
done nothing whatever to implement tho 
trade agreement which they were able to 
secure m India. I think that he and his 
colleagues have great cause for complaint 
as to the way they have been treated. 
They gave their time in going to India, 
and little has been done to follow up 
what they wore able to secure. I suggest 
that on one of the days which have 
been promised shall be secured to private 
Members, indeed on several days, the 
problems of the cotton industiy, and, 
indeed, of the textile industry as a whole, 
should be considered. It ought not to bo 
on an odd day in the week, or on the 
Adjournmont at 11 o’clock, which is all 
that wo havo ever been able bo secure on 
previous occasions through the courtesy 
of Mr. Speaker. We do not want to 
make ourselves a nuisance to you, Mr. 
Speaker, or to Ministers of tho Crown, 
by having to keep the House late at 
night. I hope that by ai*rangemonts made 
through the usual channels we shall have 
opportunities whereby Lhe greatest ex- 
porting industry of this country shall he 
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able to state its case and grievances to 
tho House. 

There are 80 Members in tlie House 
representing the County of Lancashire, 
and about Mombbrs representing the 
County of Cheshire. All the great textile 
industries are suffering from unemploy- 
ment, and they all should have adequate 
opportunities of expressing their views 
on the Floor of tho House. The hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Crossley) spoke 
as though all they had to do was to get 
new maohineiy, modernise their works, 
and thon all in the garden would be 
lovely. Where is the capital coming from 
to re-equip the \iorkaf There are mills 
in almost eveiy part of Lancashii'e which 
are 30 years old, but^ which are still 
making profits, still woi'king full time, 
and overtime. The obvious fact is that 
wages in Japan, even allowing for all 
their schemes of benefits for their 
workers, are not more than 20 per cent, 
of the wages which are paid to workers 
in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire. 

I am not one of theso who are prepared 
to ask bhe workers in my constituency 
to work under anything like the con- 
ditions which are laid down by the trade 
unions of Japan. I do not know whether 
the hon. Member for Westhoughton is 
prepared to ask the workers in West- 
houghton to do so, but I am not; and I 
think the hon. Member for Leigh (Mr. 
Tinker) would be one of the first to say 
that he would not allow one of his cod- 
sdtuonts to work imdor such deplorable 
conditions. 

Mr. TINKER; Hear, hear! 

Mr. REMER; What do we find? I 
mako the same complaint against the 
last Government as I do against the 
present Government, that nothing what- 
ever is dono to alleviate the doploi'able 
situation in which the cotton trade finds 
itself. Any Government, the present or 
any future Government, will have to face 
up to this Asiatic competition, and unless 
it is dealt with promptly by means of 
quotas, or something else, this country 
will eventually find its textile factories 
just museums for people to look at as 
evidence of what was once tho gi'eat 
cotton industry. TJnlesa the Government 
act quickly the British textile industry 
is gone, and gone for ever. 

^‘Lfe^'.-Colonel Sir WALTER SMILES: 
In rising to speak on the problem of 
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[Sir W. Smiles.] 

Lancashire I find that most of the points 
1 had intended to inalco have already 
been mentionbd the lion. Member for 
Westhoughton (Mr. Bhys Davies) and 
others; but of course that 'Is an eicpen- 
ence vrliicli is very common to back bench 
Members vrho spook late in auy Debate. 
1 fliemembor that on the occasion of a 
lormer Gracious Speech the lion. Member 
for Ladywood (Mr. Lloyd) said that this 
was to be known as a Government of 
action. Although 1 congratulaio the 
Govemment most heaitily on their 
achievement during the past thi'ce years, 
1 sometimes think that they are falter- 
ing on their last lap. They are like a 
runner who, having covered three- 
quai-ters of the distance, needs a veiy 
big'hoai't to carry him forward, oven 
when ahead of the field. Probably we 
all have constituents who come to us and 
suggest various schemes for the improve- 
meut of the people. Often they are very 
expensive sohoincs. My first question to 
them always is : “ Are the people them- 
selvos ready to pay for the schemes ? 

If I think that the people are Income Tax 
poyei'B I ask : Are you prepared to have 
one shilling put on your Income Tax to 
pay for this scheme of yours ? ” If 1 
suspect that they are beer drinkers I ask 
them : “ Would you stand another penny 
a pint on beer ? ; and if they are 

cigarette smokers I ask them if they 
would like another penny on their packet 
of cigai'ettes. 

But there is one thing that, withouL 
exception, I find people ore ready to pay 
for, and that is anything that will help 
the ninemployed of this country. In this 
matter ono cannot help feeling that Lan- 
cashire has been left out in the cold. 
The Governmenii have appointed two 
people to look aftor the depressed areas, 
and Lancashiro has been left out. The 
hon. Member for Westhoughton has men- 
tioned a lot of the figures. In some 
towns 60 mills out of 120 have been 
closed down, some of them for ever, and 
in other towns nearly one-fifth of the 
population is unemployed. Of course the 
record of the National Government is 
that since they took office they have put 
850,000 people back into employment, 
almost as many as the last Administra- 
tion put out of employment, and I have 
no doubt that by the time the present 
Government have finished they will have 
put back in work over one million people. 


Unfortunately, however^ most of thq 
people they have put back into employ- 
ment have been people in the Birming- 
ham area and the Midlands and around ” 
the South Coast, and not in Lancashire. 

The time is ripe now for an extension 
oE unemployment insurance. Wo know 
that the Govoxniuent are considering its 
extension to agricultural labourers, but 
what should be token in hand also is the 
extension of unemployment iasurauce to 
domestic servants. It may be said that 
that is a small thing, but I see from tho 
returns that 1,300,000 females and 78,000 
xnolos are employed in indoor domestic 
service. It is agi'oed that there is veiy 
little unemployment in domestic service 
just now, but that is the best leason why 
the matter should bo taken m hand with- 
out delay. We i-emember the statement 
that this is a Govei*nment of action. It is 
oasy, of coui'&e, for a private person to 
build a house or pull down slums quickly, 
but when it comos to Government action 
the delays are always great. It is much 
easier for a private individual to put up 
a large hot^ beside the Marble Ai'c^ 
than for a municipal authority to pull 
down a lew slums in the centre of 
London; there are so many Government 
inquiries to be put in hand and foms 
to fill up. For that reason I urge the 
Government to make appropriate in- 
quiries immediately into this question of 
unemployment insurance for domestic ser- 
vants. 

It is not always that even a Govern- 
ment can prophesy aright. I think it 
was Lord Ponsonby who only about a 
month beforo the War broke out said, 

Things in Em'ope have never been 
quieter, and I see no reason for war 
breaking out at present.” Although 
there is no unemployment among 
domestic sei'vants at the moment^ it is 
quite possible that conditions may 
materially alter within the next two or 
throe years. I remember that the 
Minister of Labour in the last Govern- 
ment got into serious trouble for trying 
to establi^ centres for the training of 
domestic servants. I consider none the 
less that these people should be helped 
in every way possible. It is no harm 
for anyone, woman or man, to know how 
to cook. Probably there is hardly a 
Member of this House who despises a 
good dinner. I do not include the hon. 
Member for Bridgeton (Mr, Maxton), be- 
cause he is an ascetic and might despise 
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such a thing ; but very few other 
TAiembers woul<l^ 

I remember a speech by the right hou. 

* Gentleman the Member for WakeBeld 
(Mr. Greenwood), in which he said that 
tho nation was in danger of becoming a 
C3 nation. Ho mentioned the children's 
teeth and their eyes, and already in this 

^ Debate the hon. Member for West- 

* houghtou lias mentioned the condition of 
the children as one of the most import- 
ant things for a country. For that reason 
I think it would be a good thing for every 
woman to know how to cook, and also to 
have time in which to do her cooking. I 
remember the copy book maxim, The 
pen is mightier than the sword,'^ but 
nowadays there is a great absence of 
good cooking, and many people think 
that the tin opener is becoming mightiei 
than tho fiyiug pan. We should appreci- 
ate the fact that cooking is skilled labour 
and tho management of a household is 
skilled management. The skUlod house- 
wife knows how to feed her husband and 
children at probably half the cost that 
would be expended by an irntroined 
housekeeper, and would probably do it 
better too. 1 do not think that even the 
schools of dietetics that have been 
established realise what effect diet has 
upon the character of tho people. We 
find that the people from Scotland, where 
the national diet is supposed to be 
ponidge and whisky, are always very 
gi^eat travellers, and very often travellers 
to the south. In Ireland on a diet of 
potatoes feelings are aroused that are 
almost always against tho Govemmenii. 

The hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hammorsloy) spoke of the trade agi'ee- 
ment with India, and spoke as if every 
province in Lidia was engaged in cotton 
manufacture. But there are provinces 
where the people have to buy their cotton 
goods and do not manufacture them. 
After all, the piincipal centres in India 

. are Bombay and Ahmodabad, and with 
few excepuons the cotton mdustry of 
India is concentrated in those places. 
Therefore when this excessive tariff is 
put on, although it may do good to tho 
workers in those two places, it makes 
eveiyone else in the rest of India pay 
considerably more for dobhes. Out of 
360,000,000 people far less than 20,000,000 
or BO are directly employed in the mills. 

Another thing that might bring some 
of our unemployed back to work in 
Lancashire would be the bringing of 
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some of our industrieB up from the south, 
it has been the custom lately for in- 
dustries to migrate south, but in a lot 
of ways that puts us in a vory dangerous 
position. Wo have tho question now of 
the Arsenal at Wocftwicb. Woolwich is 
only a short distance away from the 
Contiueat, and aui'ely it would be 
extremely dangerous for us to have tho 
whole of our armament factories or a 
large part of them concentrated in that 
town. It might bo possible to establish 
some of tho big oi'senals farther north, 
or in depressed areas like Tyneside, 
South Wales and Lancashire. It is im- 
possible for us to shut our eyes and 
behave like ostiiohes when wc know that 
one nation expects very soon to have an 
army of 5,600,000, and that another 
nation is training children under 10 j/bars 
of age to be soldiers. I believe in insm*- 
anco for mysolf and my family, and I look 
upon a strong Army, Navy and Air Forco 
as morely insurance for this countiy. 
Suroly if it is light for us to insure our 
families it should be right for us also to 
insure our country? 

8.12 p.m. 

Vice-Admiral CAMPBELL: Wo have 
had BO many discussions and so much has 
been said about the cotton industry, that 
1 hope we aie getting to the stage when 
wo can get down to deeds and leave aside 
some of the words. 1 have not raised my 
voice in this House before on tho subject 
of the cotton industiy, though I repre- 
sent one of the most distressed towns in 
Lancashire. Tho reason is that I have 
had and still have tho most implicit faith 
ill the Government, .and especially in the 
Prosident of tho Board of Trade, who I 
know has devoted much of his time to 
this vory important industry. At tho 
same time there is such a thing as a 
limit to one’s patience, and 1 think that 
at this time it is very unfortunate that 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made his speech on the depressed areas 
ho made no reference to Lancashire. In 
the Most Gracious Speech from the 
Throne, again, there is no reference to 
the cotton Industry. I cannot help feel- 
ing that those two omissious will have a 
bad effect^ in Lancashire, and that the 
people there, who have been unemployed 
for so long, will begin to lose heart and 
hope and to imagine that the Government 
have no sympathy left for them. 

Another reason why I have refrained 
from discussing the subject before is thaii 
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1 realise some of the many difficulties that 
lie befoiB the President of the Board of 
Trade. I do not think that if ho looked 
all round the cotton industry for one 
man to iirhom he coidd putwthe question, 
What do you want? that that man 
could giv’e him an answer; and if my 
ri^ht hon. Friend sent for half-a-dozen 
men and asked them to say what the in- 
dustry needed, they would not all give 
him the same answer, or anything like it. 
In addition one has to remember that in 
other industries such as the shipping in- 
dustry and the herring industry, the 
some sort of thing applies. The Gkivern- 
ment have been able to help those indusr 
tries ; 1 hope they will yet be able to help 
the cotton industry. I also realise that 
in the negotiations which my right hon. 
Friend has been carrying on in the East, 
he has not had that argument which this 
country had available for so many years, 
namely, the argument of the British 
Navy. He has had to negotiate without 
that very useful argument. Perhaps it is 
for good that that argument is no longer 
there to be used, but the fact has to be 
faced and we have to waste many months 
shaking hands and saying sweet nothings 
to each other before we can get on with 
the busines'^. 

It may also he said that the cotton 
Indosti'y must reoi’ganiae. Some people 
think that the employers are to blamo 
for the bad condition of the industry: 
others say that it is the employes 
through their trado umomsm who have 
held up the improvement which might 
otherwise have boon attained in the in- 
dustry. However that may he, tho fact 
remains that in Lancashii'e to-day there 
are thousands of men and women, boys 
and girls, who are out of employment 
through no fault of their own. 1 do not 
oxpect tho Govornmout to do marvels all 
of a sudden and I do not want them to 
mako piomises which they cannot fulfil. 
That would be worse than anything. But 
I would like tho President of the Board 
of Trade to give some definite mdication 
to Lancashiro of what the Government 
consider to be the prospects of the cotton 
industry. 1 would like him to say 
definitely whether the Government con- 
sider that the condition of the industry 
is due to bad organisation on tho part 
of the industry itself, and whether, if 
the industry gets busy reorganising 
itself, the Government are prepared to 
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help and in what way, whether financially 
or otherwise. • * 

I would ^Iso ask my nght hon. Friend 
to say whether the Government consider * 
it to be the case that tho cotton industry * 
can never recover the prosperity which it 
once enjoyed, and that those who are 
looking for employment in the industry 
to-dgy must now begin to look elsewhere. 
These are questions which ought to be 
answered in fairnesB to the people of Lan- 
cashire. Those people have boime their 
burdens with great fortitude, and I am 
second to none in my admiration of 
them. They have shown faith in this 
Government and in themselves and a hope 
that everything would come right in the 
end. 1 believe that if they get •n good 
lead from the Government, if they get 
a plain statement of what the Govern- 
ment can do and what they cannot do, 
and what they consider the future 
prospects to be, such a load and such a 
statement would inspire courage — ^though 
Lancashire has always had courage — ^and 
would help to restore a faith which is at 
the present time wavering a little for the 
want of some definite prcmouncement of 
that kind. 

8.19 p.m. 

Mr. FLEMING; I take my stand on 
this matter as a Lancashire man bom 
and bred. I do not pretend to know as 
much about the cotton industry as the 
senior Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hammersley), but all my life I have had 
dealings wiih men and women engaged 
in that industry. I have also been in the 
cotton mills when work was brisk, and 
I have not the slightest hesitation in say- 
ing that nowhere will you find more con- 
tented people than Lancashire weavers 
when they are busy. It is often said that 
Lancashire folk are horn grumblers. I 
think it is said also of the people who 
hail from Scotland. Be that as it may, 
it seems to me that if you want to get 
anything done in this world, and par- 
ticularly iu this House, you have to be a 
persistent giumblor oven if you ai'e not a 
bom grumbler. 

Ever since 1 came into this House 1 
have takon paii’icular notice of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Tiade. 1 have 
never spoken to the right hon. Gentle- 
man but 1 have heard him speak several 
times, and I have heard hiTp reply to 
criticisms .on what he has been doing or 
rather not doing for Lancashire trade. 
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J. have notioed one persistent note 
running through all his speeches on those 
occasions. His advice to Members lor 
• Lancashire constituencies, whenever he 
Has been tackled with regard to the 
textile industry of that county, has 
always been: Have patience.'' For 

three years we have done as the right 
hon. Gentleman desired. Wo have been 
patient, but our patience is almost ex- 
hausted, our hope is nearly dead, and 
our charity for the right hon. Gentleman 
is beginning to turn to something very 
micharitable. iWhen I go to my con- 
stituenc^ in Manchester where there is 
not a loom working, where thore is not 
a spindle to be found, but where most of 
the men who have helped to build up the 
Lancashire cotton industry live — those 
who are working in that ir^ustry to-day 
— I find that those men when they speak 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
seem to agree upon one thing, namely, 
that the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
give some lead as to what the policy of 
the Government is within regard to re- 
organising the textile industry of the 
Oounty Palatine. 

The majority of people in Lancashire 
will most carefully read tiie Gracious 
Speech from the Throne if they have not 
done so already, and they will seo in 
it a reference to the re-organisation of 
the herring industry and a suggestion that 
the re-organisation of that industry is 
closely engaging the attention of IXis 
Majesty’s Ministers. We in Lancashire 
are glad to see that something is to be 
done for that industry. We are glad 
indeed that the Government by '&eir 
tarifi policy have done so much for other 
industries. I also agree with the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Crossley) that 
the Government’s policy has done a little 
for the Lancashire textile industry. It 
has increased sales by a few million yards 
to the Argentine and by a few million 
yards to Denmark. But every one of us 
in this House, no matter to what school 
of politics he subscribes, will agree that 
the textile industry in Lancashire is in a 
parlous state. I do not want to go into 
acrimonious arguments as to who is to 
blame. 1 agree with my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Vice- 
Admiral Campbell) tiiat among one 
section the employers are blamed while 
among another section the trade unions 
are blamed. What I want to know from 
the President of the Board of Trade is, 
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what are the Qovorniaent going to do to 
assist in the re-organiaatiozL of the 
industry 1 

Lot us suppose as has been suggesfced 
that the masters are incapablo of re- 
organising the industry. Let us suppose 
alternatively that the fault lies at the 
door of the trade unions. T subscribe to 
neither doctiine, but let ua suppgse 
either or both of those things to bo true. 
Is it to be said that this National Qov- 
eirnment are going to leave this great 
trade to suffer between masters and men. 
If what is said about the masters or 
about the men is not true, are the Gov- 
ernment then going to stand aside and 
allow negotiations to drag on as thoy 
have been doing to my knowledge for the 
last two years ? Am I still to return, time 
and lime again, to Manchester and to 
give the same reply when the question is 
put to me, not because 1 have any direct 
interest in, or expert knowledge of, the 
textile trade, because 1 have none. The 
most that 1 know is a little shuttle- 
kissing, because when 1 was quite young 
I went to the mills and watched these 
things done. As representing a Man- 
chester constituency, as being a Man- 
chester man, as being a Lanoaabire-born 
man, 1 have to tiy to explain to those 
people what the National Government 
propose to do to assist in l^e reorganis- 
ation ol this great industry, and up to 
now all that 1 can say to them is, in the 
words of the President of the Board of 
Trade, ” Have patience, have patience.” 
1 am afraid that I cannot go again to my 
constituonoy and tell those men and 
women, whose lives have been bound up 
in that industry, that again the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade can only tell 
us to have patience. 1 sincerely hope 
that this evening we shall hear some- 
thing definite from the right hon. Gentle- 
man as regards this serious quostion of 
the reorganisation of the Lancashire 
cotton industry. 

8.26 p.iu. 

Major PROCTER : 1 listened with some 
surprise to the hon. Member for West- 
houghton (Mr. Bhys Davies), who opened 
the Debate bbis evening. I have such a 
gi'eat admiration for his personal quah- 
tios that*£t made me quite sod when I 
heard him, as 1 thou^t for propaganda 
purposes in Lanoashire, make three false 
statements, or, 1 should rather say, mis- 
represent the conditions in Lancashire. 
He said how much worse conditions were 
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during the last four years. Surely it was 
most unfair to say how much worse things 
were iduriug the last four years without 
at tlie same time sa^ng how much hotter 
things have been ounng the last three 
years. The second mis-statement was 
when he pointed out the increased figures 
ofi Poor Law relief. He must know that 
the improvement in Lancashire is there 
and is very much the fruits of Qovern- 
ment action, and he must know that when 
a person goes on relief he is not neces- 
sarily knocked off the register. His name 
still continues there, but while for un- 
employment purposes he counts as one on 
the register, if he has a family when he 
goes on to Poor Law relief he may be 
counted as six or seven. The third mis- 
repi’esentation was that while ho blamed 
the Government for inactivity, ho did not 
point out that even in the hard-hit cotton 
trade unemployment had dcci eased during 
the time of this Ghiverument by nearly 
one-half. If that had been the achieve- 
ment of the Labour Government, it would 
have been shouted from the housetops. 

Therefore, it seemed to me to be most 
unfair, especially when I remember that 
the Labour party in Lancashire stand 
in a very peculiar position. They stand 
as representatives of the workers, and 
yet any examination of the problem of 
cotton in Lancashire must reveal the fact 
that tbo loss of om* export tiade is en- 
tirely due to Japanese competition. We 
cannot do anytlimg to help that. It is 
not a case ol reorganisation so much as 
it is the loss of oui markets, and wo 
have lost oui maikets because we cannot 
produce our cotton goods at the same 
price as tho Japanese, because the 
Japanese are paying their operativo:i 
6s. lod. a week. I, as a supporter of this 
Government, in spile of what a Labour 
Government might do or say, am not 
agrooable to our operatives working at a 
lower standard of pay. It comes very 
badly from bun. Members opposite. When 
the Icsdois of their own unions, the 32 
trade unions in the cotton trade, wore 
invited to consult with all of us Lan- 
oashire Members concerning idle parlous 
conditiou of the workers, the Lancashire 
Labour Member s refused to turn up to 
that conference because there was no 
official invitation and becauso the invita- 
tion came fi’om a private Member. Surely 
wo should not stand on ceremony 
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Mr. PARKINSON ; I do not want that 
statement to go forth, ffecause half the 
Labour Members were not invited to the 
meeting of which the hon. Member is* 
speaking, yet afterwards, when we hoJd • 
the meeting, we had the same people as 
they had, and they took upon themselves 
the responsibility for the two meetings 
that took place. 

Major PROCTER: T sent out the in- 
vitations to every Lancashire Labour 
Member, every Lancashire Liberal Mem- 
ber, and every Lancashire Conservative 
Member. All the Lancashire Members 
received an invitation from me, but the 
dignity of the Labour Members would not 
allow them to attend simply because I 
invited them 

Mr. PARKINSON: But the Lancashire 
cotton people took upon themselves the 
responsibility for the joint meeting not 
being a Buccess, 

Major PROCTER: I was requesbed to 
convene this meeting and-— ^ 

Mr. AUSTIN HOPKINSON: By 

whom 9 

Major PROCTER: By Mr. Speke, of 
the cotton operatives of Lancashire. 

Sir JOHN HASLAM: He is secretary 
of the weavers. 

Major PROCTER; I was asked to do 
it, and I did it, becauso I believe in 
things being done and not simply talked 
about. 

Mr. HOPKINSON: Did tho hon. Mem- 
ber expect us to torn up on that 
occasion f 

Major PROCTER; Yes, if you were 
interested in the cotton trade. I desire 
to make three affirmations. Tho first is 
thcat the cotton trade is better m Lanca- 
shire now than it was three years ago. 
That is duo, I am glad to say, to • 
the attitude which was advocated by 
Members on this side, that some action 
should be taken in our Oolonial Empire 
against Japanese competition. I thank 
the Government for closing that market 
against the Japanese. It had a good 
result this year* in producing an extra 
200,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, which 
will mean on increase of 10,0o0 workers in 
the cotton trade in Lancashire. I am 
glad that they have oanied out the 
legalisation of agreements, which un- 
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ailoubtedly safie^ardB the standards of 
life of the cotton operatives. I rejoice 
that unemployment has gone down in 
^ • Lanoashire— in my own constituency from 
nearly 16,000 to just under 6,000 — and it 
has been due to the fact that, in spite 
of the terrible conditions of oompeiition 
that we have had to meet from Japan, 
the Goverament have at least given to 
the people of Lancashire that confidenoe 
which they had lost from 1929 to 1831. 

As one who wishes the Government 
could have travelled at an even faster 
pace, I wish to record xny appreciation 
of these things. I realise the Govern- 
ment’s great difficulty because the Lan- 
cashire cotton trade speaks with 100 
voices. Nevertheless I want to set before 
the Government constructively one or 
two small things which I think will help. 
Take the case of mill rating. A case 
occurred only a few weeks ago at Accring- 
ton of a mill that provided the livelihood 
of some 300 people. It could not meet 
foreign competition, and it became silent: 
and empty. A group of local paLiiots 
headed by our Development Association 
tried to save the mill, but the owner 
could not afford to keep on paying the 
rates. According to the present law, you 
cannot keep a mill so that it can give 
employment in the future for you have 
to take the machinery out if you want to 
cease paying lates. The result is that 
the machinery la eiiber sold abroad or 
broken up for scrap, and there is no 
chance of the mill starting again. I ask 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
consider the eftorts which we are making 
to get mills started again and to speak 
to his colleagues in the Cabinet in order 
to see if something can be done so that 
idle cotton mills are not rated. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman also endeavour to 
draw up a programme so that we can get 
finance ? In the case of one mill in 
Accringtou, if it could only have got 
£7,000 it could have started and given 
employment to 300 or 400 people, but 
because it had not the necessary finance 
it could not carry on and the people 
are now on the dole. We cannot get 
money from the banks, which have a 
stranglehold on the mills of Lancashire. 

I ask the President of the Board of 
Trade not to allow foreign firms trying to 
establish factories in England to be 
guided by the Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of London to the green 
fi fil d ft round London. I hope that his 


Department will take hold of this matter 
and compel such firms to go whore tlie^ 
empty factories are and whore the dere- 
lict people and mills remain. Will he 
give a clear-cut propiise that if the Lan- 
cashire cottSn trade put forward a 
scheme agreed by the operatives and 
manufactuiers, it will have Government 
support, and, if necessary, financial 
assistance so that it can be carried 
through in the same way as the right hon. 
Gonileman has carried through the 
schemes for shipping and other trades 
which have been badly hit. 

8.38 p.m. 

Mr. J, JONES: It is remarkable to 
discover how quickly people can change 
their economic outlook as they change 
their constituencies. The hon. land 
gallant Member for Accrington (Major 
Procter) was a candidate in our district 
not long €kgo. He was then an advocate 
of all the good things that were to come 
from tariffs, and ho then held that if 
only we had tarifi refoisn in all its 
glory everything in the garden would be 
lovely. This evening he has addressed 
the House on the parlous condition of 
the Lancashire cotton industry. 

Major PROCTER: We want more 
tariffs. 

Mr. JONES : What kind of tariff would 
the hon. and gallant Member suggest for 
meeting Japanese competition f 

Major PROCTER: In the British 
Empire, 1,000 per cent, if necessary. 

Mr. JONES: That moans prohibition? 

Major PROCTER : Absolute prohibition. 

Mr. JONES: Then wc should have a 
fuss in tho Pacific and economic warfare 
would give lise to the other kind of 
warfare. Yet some hon. Members oppo- 
site say they believe in tho League of 
Nations. I stand for the policy of the 
party to which I belong. Our economio 
policy is internatioual co-operation and 
the oiganisation of production and dis- 
tribution, not for the purpose of profit 
for a few, but for the purpose of use 
for the znany. I assure the hon. and 
gallant Member for Accrington that we 
have great sympathy with Lancashire, 
but where does the trouble begin? It 
begins at the very basis of the system 
in whirii he bdievea. No tariff which 
you could erect would prevent your 
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.losing markets in the Far East where 
people can live on a handful of rice md 
a bit of Ush. Our standard of living 
in this country is higher, and we cannot 
get down to their standard. The hon. 
and gallant Member represents a con- 
stituency which has been very busy at 
tithes. 1 worked there once as a labourer 
for 18s. a week for an engineering 
factory producing machinery to be sent" 
to Ohina, India and Japan. They sent 
out skilled mechanics to put the 
machinery into the factories. The 
inevitable resiult was that the cotton 
operatives of Lancashire were thrown out 
of employment, for skilled mechanics in 
Lancashire were sent over to train the 
coo^es in India, China and Japan to 
take their jobs away from them and to 
take the bread out of their mouths. 

That is the economic effect of the 
capitalist system. It is not a new 
philosophy, but on old e^erience. >Some 
hon. MomlierB talk about the Govern- 
ment subsidising industries. If they do 
that can we prevent other governments 
subsidising their industries in order to 
meet our competition 9 What tariff can 
we erect that will prevent other countries 
from erecting a higher tariff ? The truth 
is that we have reached the end of the 
system in which hon. Members opposite 
believe and they will not ad]^t it. 
Capitalism is dying from its own 
inanition. Each man for himself and 
the Devil take the hindmost ” no longe? 
applies. The big fish eat little fish and 
the little fish eat mud. England as the 
home of the capitalist system has reached 
the end of the tether. I started in Lan- 
cashire on the Sorialist platform as a 
boy and we weie howled down for our 
pains. We had bottles thrown at us, but 
they wei’e not full. They were empty, 
like the heads of the people who threw 
them. We have got to the stage now 
when Lancashire, which used to be the 
piide of Biitish industry, is appealing to 
the Goveinmont and saying, “ For God’s 
sake, what are you going to do for us ? ” 
This groat industry, built up by the m- 
genuity of those who in the early days 
invented machinery which xn^e it 
possible to become great, and built up 
by the industry of the workers who 
worked the machinery, is in a hopeless 
position. The hon. and gallant Member 
says that there has been a slight improve- 
ment in employment. Weigh up the 
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employment and the nvmber ot people, 
who havo been thrown 5n to Poor Law 
assistance with the situation as it used 
to be, say, 10 years ago, and I venture 
to suggest that the hon. and gallailt ‘ 
Member will have no right to con- 
gratulate himself. 

I have heard speeches about industries 
coming to the South. What kind of in- 
dustries have come to the South 9 I re- 
present a Southern oon&tituenoy. I 
won my spurs in the Labour movement 
in the North of England, but I came to 
the South, and I have lived here and 
brought up a family here. Where is this 
great impi'ovement to bo found in the 
South? I would ask some of my hon. 
Friends to come with me to the docks 
to-morrow morning to watch the mustex* 
for employment and to see only one man 
in five taken on. Yet they talk about 
prosperity. Let them come to the Albert, 
the Victoria, or the King George^ Dock, 
or even to the London Docks, which are 
closer to Tower Bridge, and see the men 
musbering-up there and then going away 
hopeless, because all they have left to 
do is to go to the Employment Exchange 
and sign on for a day’s pay. To talk 
about prosperity is to insult the intelli- 
gence of the people. When people say 
Lancashire or any other part of the 
country is prosperous or not prosperous 
I i*eply that the whole country is not 
prosperous. 

We are living upon our past, and 
trying to look forward to the future, and 
asking this National Government to give 
us a national outlook. Most of its 
members are not here to give us any- 
thing at all. They are helpless and 
hopeless ; they are up against the 
bankruptcy of their own system. Thrre 
are a few Socialists among them to make 
up the weight, but they very seldom turn 
up on the Front Bench. We want to 
know what the Government are going to 
do about the present situation. It is no 
good making speeches about what we 
might do if we had the chance. The 
Government have got the chance. They 
have the biggest majority a Government 
ever had aince 1832, but what are iJiey 
doing with it? All their own supporters 
are finding fault with them. The hou. 
Member for Accrington asked to be told 
immediately what the Government were 
going to do for Lancashire. As I have 
said, he was a candidate in my districst 
only a few years ago, but now he has 



* * •goue to LaiiCaj|[iiro, and is blill asking 

. the Government, ** What are you going 

* to do about it ? They have done all 
that hp asked them to do when he was 

* A my part of the world. Tariff Beform 
was all he wanted then, and he now has 
a full jorum of it. We are one of the 
highest tariff countries in the world. 
[Hok. Mkmbrrs: “No.*n Oh, yes. Wp 
start putting on tajdffs and other 
oountiies retaliate, and it is a case of 
diamond cut diamond. They can play 
the game in their own particular way. 
[Hon. Mbicbisbs: So can we."] Yes, 
and we are going to play the game to 
the end. We on these benches are fight- 
ing against the system you others 
defend. We shall carry on that fight 
because wc know that none of your 
schemes will solve the problem which is 
facing us, and that is the production of 
wealth for the benefit of the people. 

To-day wealth cannot he produced, as 
it used to he, for the private profit of a 
few sections of the community while 
leaving the great mass of the people 
derelict. To-day we are producing 
wealth in greater measure than ever, and 
yet we are ciying out about unemploy- 
ment and want. The whole situation is 
becoming impossible and the Govern- 
ment do not propose any remedy. Our 
remedy is the old one— Socialisnu It is 
the only one that matters. It is the 
organisation of society in the best 
interests of all its members ; not the 
production of wealth for the advantage 
of individuals, hut the production of 
wealth for the advantage of the whole 
community j not the control of men in 
the interest of things, but the control of 
things in the interests of men. No 

* matter what politicians or statesmen may 
say, we in this country have reached the 
end of the capitalist eystom and will have 
to find a better one. Even the United 

• States of America, a great capitalist 

- country, have found that they have to 
make a modulated system, something 
different from that which they have had ; 
and we in this country will have to find 
a method, and that method can only he 
found when Qovemmenlia realise that the 
world is, after all, a small place. The 
production and distribution of wealth 
are becoming a matter of geographical 
distance. We can bridge the oceans, 
master the air and almost destroy space, 
and we have a right to ask, " What use 
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are you making of all this power?" At 
present we are doing nothing. 

All this talk about depressed areas 
leaves me cold. Why should there bo 
any depressed areaa^? Is it not most jz- 
traordinary that the depressed areas in 
this country ore the wealthiest areas 
naturally V South Wales depressed! IL 
is the richest coaJfidd in Great Britcun, 
if not in the world, for its size. Lanca- 
shire depressed' Tt is the greatest tex- 
tile area in the woild. The North-East 
Coast depressed. Why ? Is it because 
the people have lost their cunning and 
are no longer able to cany on produc- 
tion? None of these depressed aims is 
really depressed from the economic 
standpoint. Hon. Members point to the 
South of England. From the standpoint 
of some people, the South of England is 
mainly a pleasure garden, but thero are 
parts of it which arc not so pleasant. 
My constituency is not a very pleasant 
place to represent. The dock diatrioi is 
not so very pleasant. But thero are 
parts of the South of England which are 
pleasant places in which to spend a holi- 
day— and, of course, there are others in 
the North. I have spent some time in 
Blackpool. I worked as an assistant 
" boots " at one of the hotels in Black- 
pool. Yes, and I know Southport I 
was an assistant " hoots in Southport. 

I am not hiding my light under a bushel, 
hut hiding my hoots under the seat. 

T speak only as a rough and tumble 
Boit of chap, hut I want to say that so 
far I have hoard nothing in this Debate 
which puts the position as it really is. 
Our industries are not failing because 
they cannot produce the things required. 
They are failing because the world has 
become a workshop. Every other countiy 
is beginning to produce the things which 
it requires, and is building barriers 
against every other country and we are 
coining to the position, as it were, of 
living by taking in one another’s wash- 
ing. That is the consequence of the pro- 
duction and reproduction that goes on 
in the capitalist system of sooiety. This 
King’s Speech is a very nice i^eeoh, 
but I should not like to make the King 
responsible for it. I do not believe he 
would aocept it himself, if I were to 
ask him. But there is nothing in it 
except the fact that the Government are 
at the end of their tether and do not 
know where they are or where they are 
going. 
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8.54 p.iu. 

The PRESIDENT of the BOARD of 
'TRADE (Mr. Runciman); The coirrse 
which the Dehaio lias taken since it was 
resumed this aitemoon has led us into 
Iionoashire, and bhe Lancashire Members 
have quite lightly done their best to 
state the condition of their major indus- 
try^ and to beg that some assistance may 
be*givoti to it. I hope the House be- 
lieves that there is something beyond 
the mere activity described by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westhoughton 
(Mr. Hhys Davies), who, earlier in the 
day, stated that my sole intei'est in 
cotton was that I had gone up to Man- 
chester for a cotton lunch. My 
interest in cotton has been un- 

ceasing ever since I took office. 

I have had some very difficult situations 
to deal with and it hss not always been 
possible for me to come down to the 
House and to describe exactly what was 
going on behind closed doors. Those 
who are directly responsible for the 
organisation and management of the 
coUon industry and whoso colleagues and 
clients are employed in the Lancashire 
cotton operations were not prepared to 
have the whole of their transactions dis- 
cussed on the Floor of the House, so we 
have been in the unfortunate position of 
having to hear a great deal of criticism 
without being able to reply. 

May I draw attention to one aspect of 
the cotton indusLiy which deseiwes con- 
sideration in this Housed There is no 
doubt that we are paying the penalty in 
Lancashire, as in some other parts of 
the cnuntiy, of the rampant, mad, 
financial boom that camo after the War. 
The harvest in the North has been well 
desciibed by one of our most excellent 
writers, and there is nothing that he said 
that is an exaggeration of what we all 
know to have taken place in some of the 
best and most prosperous of our Lanca- 
shire towns just after the War. That 
was tlio beginning of the trouble, and 
somo iiarts oi Lancashire have not yet 
shaken themselves free from that 
cmbariassnient. Simultaneously with 
that thcie has been a considerable 
expansion of competition in the cotton 
industry throughout the woxfd, and I 
believe that those who are better able to 
judge are right in saying that the 
surplusage of spindles and of looms in 
this country is one of the outstanding 
features of the troubles which surround 


the industry. An effort ims made by one , - ^ 
scheme after another touring together 
the separate units of the Lancashire *• 
cotton industry, but so far those schemes ** 
have not on the whole been successful. ^ * 

The question of redundant capacity in 
the mills has, throughout all those 
troublous times, been foremost iii the 
minds of the gentlemen who guide and 
guard Lancashire’s principal industry. 
Since 1930 that problem has been more 
acute, and I would like to give a few 
facts os landmarks in the recent histoiy 
of the cotGon industry for the guidance 
of the House. la March, 1032, T undei*- 
took, in addressing the cotton industiy, 
when they visited me in London, that if 
the Joint Committee of Cotton Trado 
Organisations decided to prepare a suit- 
able detailed scheme for concentrating 
production through a levy for the pur- 
chase of redundant mochinoiy, and were 
able to secure for it a measui'e of support * 
of a kind that would commend it to Par- 
liament, I would be prepared to recom- 
mend the Government to authorise mo to 
promote the legislation needed to give 
authority for the collection ^ of the levy. 

I regret to say that the scheme, which 
was circulated to the spinning section in 
May, 1932, and provided for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners by the Board of 
Trade for a limited peidod with power 
to raise loons and acquire or otherwise 
arrange for the immobilisation of 
machineiy, the loons to be secured by a 
levy at a rate not exceeding 3d. per 
spindle, was hot supporied by the 
industiy. 

If the House will penniTi me to say so, 

I do not think that I was responsible for 
the industry declining to undertake it. 
That was their doing. The question how- 
ever is now being further considered, 
foUowmg the roport of a sub-committee 
of the State of Trade Committee of the 
Federation of Master Coston Spinners. • 
This sub-committee has been inquiring • 
into the problems of the spinnmg in- 
dustry, and it has reported that the suc- 
cess of the proposals which it put for- 
ward for the restoration of the stability 
in the spinnmg section — here come the 
conditions — depended upon a schemo 
being formulated and adopted as quickly 
as possible for dealing with excess of 
productive capacity. So we come back 
to the old problem. Further, they said 
that on essential portion of such a scheme 
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would be the pr^sicni of a fund for the 
purchase of surplus plant. It is quite 

•* obvious that unless there was a fund of 
this natui'e there must be a considerable 

* nifinber of owners of millH who would not 
be prepared to fall in with iihe scheme. 
They could not afford to do so, because 
they would have landed thems^yes into 
hopeless financial emban'assment if they 
had gone into it without a fund some- 
where behind them. It was recom- 
mended that a drafting committee should 
be set up, and I think that it was at this 
stage that the committee secured the 
soiwices of Lord Colwyn as chairman of 
that committee. Thqy were very for- 
tunate in that choice. It was further 
stated that in the event of a scheme of 
that sort securing the support of a suffi- 
cient proportion of the trade, the scheme 
should be forwarded to tho Board of 
Trade with a request that the Govern- 
ment should give facilities lor the legis- 
lation necessary to put the scheme into 
operation. 

It became necessary that we should 
secure not only the concurrence but the 
co-operation of the industry as a uhole. 
The scheme could not be imposed from 
outside. A committee, under the Ohair- 
manship of Lord Oolwyn, was convened 
accordingly in July of this year. In its 
report, the committee envisaged the 
elimination of some 10,000,000 spindles at 
an estimated cost of £2,500,000, of which 
sum it was hoped that £500,000 would bo 
recoverable as scrap value. It is esti- 
mated that interest on the remaining 
£2,000,000 and sinking fund to cover 
writing off over a period of, I think, ID 
years would amount to some £180,000 pex’ 
annum, and was proposed that this 
sum should be met by a levy on the rc- 
liisining 30,000,000 spindles. Ton million 
spindles wore to be wiped out and 
30,000,000 were to be continued. 1 under- 

* stand that discussion is still proceeding 

* 111 Lancashire on another recommenda- 
tion of the committee. Tho bon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr, Hammersley), I think, 
said that ho was not quite sure whether 
ho would support it or any of the recom- 
mendations of the committee. Tbe essen- 
tial elements of tho scheme are three- 
fold: That there should be a reduction 
of surplus spindleoge; that there should 
be a fund out of which compensation 
could be made to those who make a sacri- 
fice for the good of the whole, and that 


the scheme itself should meet with the 
support of the industry as a whole. 

Mr. CROSSLEY : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the authors of the 
scheme and those who^ are responsible for 
it are going round Lancashire to-day 
telling everybody there that the two 
Bchomes stand or fall together t 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: I am not prepared 
to accept their view, but, if it be neces- 
sary that the Rchomes i^ould stand to- 
gether, the point certainly deserves ro- 
consideration on the part of my hon. 
Friend and others who hold the same 
view as he doea The three points I have 
mentioned are essontial and should be 
part and parcel of a reorganisation of 
the industry. Where we have playod a 
part has been in trying to get a united 
vote. It is regrettable, when a scheme of 
this kind comes up for decision that there 
should be, as there has been more than 
once, more than 25 per cent, of those in 
the industry who do not vote at all. It 
is not my fault that they will not look 
after their own interest. I have given 
them an undertaking that, so far as the 
Government can recommend Parliament 
to take their advice, they will do what 
th^ can to amplify these schemes 
and to see that they receive thj 
necessary amount of legislative support. 

I am told that about 9B per cont. of the 
owners of the spindlos which ore now 
under discussion may be regarded as 
being in favour of the scheme. I hope 
that, if they ai*e, they will lot us have 
Homo evidence of it. Obviously, it would 
be impossible for us to take action unless 
there was a decisive majority in favour 
of the scheme, and I hope^ the industry 
will, at the earliest possible moment, 
assure us of that fact. 

Mr. H0PKIN80N: Are we to under- 
stand from the light hon. Gentleman 
that, if these gentlemen in Lancashire 
put forward a scheme, the Government 
will, without examining that soheme and 
finding out whether it would be in the 
national interest or not, pledge ihem- 
solvoB to carry out the schomo of that 
particular section? 

Mr. RUlsICIMAN : My hon. Friend need 
not be under any misapprehension. We 
are not likely to undertake to support a 
scheme which we do not understand and 
have not examined. But, having looked 
into the question, wo have come to the 
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oonclusion that there is more to be said 
' for the elimination of redimdoat EQpindle? 
than thoro is to be said against it, and 
that certainly we ou^hi to do the best wc 
can to bring about a stabihsation of the 
market. 1 am advised by those who know 
most about the cotton industry, and I 
have formed my own opinion also as an 
outsider, that the only way in which fchat 
can be done will be by removing from 
the market that great surplusage of 
spindles which has OToh a bad effect on 
tlio demand for yarn or other com- 
modities. 

Mr- HOPKINSON: Unfortunately, the 
right hon. Gentleman has been mis- 
informed as to what the redundancy is. 
Ters million spindles only represent a 
comi>arabiveIy small amount of the 
redundancy. The actual redundancy i* 
perfoclly well known to the heads of the 
cotton industry to be vastlv in excess of 
10,000,000, and a scheme ba^ed upon a 
figure of 10,000,000 is a hopeless scheme 
so far as the industiy is concerned. 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: My hon. Friend 
takes a mudi more aloouiy view of the 
matter than 1 do I have no doubt that 
the elimination of 10,000,000 spindles will 
have a considei'able effect upon the 
industry as a whole. If, however, my 
hon. Friend has any quarrel vith the 
scheme, let him go to its authors, let 
him take it down to Lancashiie, and 
lot the scheme which comes to London 
be one which rcpiesenta the matured view 
of those in Lancashire who are in the 
closest touch with the industry. 

Mr. CROSSLEY: If it bo true that 
only about 75 per cent, of those respon- 
sible have voted, why should not the 
Government take as a basis the per- 
centage of those who actually voted, and 
not the percentage of those who were 
eligible to vote ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN : There may be some- 
thing to be said for the suggestion of 
my hon. Friend, and I will keep it in 
mind. T would like to point out that 
when in October of this year a joint com- 
mittee of the Federation of t^e Master 
Cotton Spinners' Associations approved 
the two distinct proposals, the par- 
ticular sections of the spinning trade had 
entered or were entering into voluntary 
agreements binding themselves under 
penalties to observe certain conditions of 


sale, and particularly |^i!himum pricesa • 
I know that some of my friends in this , 
House regard any arrangement of that 
kind as being contraiy Lo the sound 
doctrine in which they have been 
brought up ; but unfortunately nowadays 
you must proceed along those lines if 
you are to save the industry from indis^ 
criminate and destructive competition. 
This agreement, which I believe was what 
is called a gentleman’s agreement, has 
broken down. It is a great pily that a 
gentleman’s agreement should have 
broken down; it would have been much 
better that they should have gone on with 
the agreement and carried it through to 
the end. 

1 do not WiUit to go into other topics 
at any length to-nig|ht, but 1 should like 
to lefei* to two impoitant aspects of the 
cotton trade which have not come iunder 
review, except, I think, in the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Orossley). The first is the 
effect that the trade agreements have 
had upon the cotton industry. 1 have 
before me now a table showing what has 
actually happened with regard both to 
cotton yarns and cotton piece goods ex- 
ported from Lancashire. In the four 
yeaiB 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 up to 
date, in the case of the Ottawa Dominions 
the effect of the Ottawa Agreements on 
cotton yams is seen. They have gone 
up from 6.6 to 11.7 million pounds weight 
— ^that is to say, about doubled. I ven- 
tm*e to suggest that that is one of the 
grounds on which we can commend the 
Ottawa Agreements to the countzy. In 
the case of the trade agreement coun- 
tries — ^iihat is to say, the 13 countries not 
within the British Empire with whom 
we have made agreements — ^the export 
from the United Kingdom of yams has 
risen from 9.3 to 20.6, and I suggest to 
the House that no better commendation 
of the trade agreements can be found 
than that very remarkable rise. At the ' 
same time, in cotton piece goods, the 
rise has been, in the case of the Ottawa 
Dominions, from S14 million square yards 
to 871 million square yards ; while in the 
case of the trade agreement countries 
the rise has been from 171 million square 
yards to 247 million square yards. 

One may describe the cotton industry 
in the most lurid language in the world ; 
we may have very moving panegyrics on 
the industiy and bravery of those who 
are engaged in the cotton trade ; but 
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Aoihixig can be* i|ore eloquent these 
' simple figures. They show that both the 
^Ottawa Agreements and the trade agree- 
/zDi^nts have done a considerable amount 
to open out markets in districts which 
were able to take our goods, at the veiy 
time when we were losing some of our 
trade elsewhere. It was the very thing 
that was necessary that we should, within 
the ambit of our own trade influence, bo 
able to increase the demand for the 
cotton goods of Lancashire. 

The other thing that I desire to point 
out to the House as having a very direct 
effect upon tho cotton industry of Lan- 
cashire is the Indian demand. More than 
one speaker has referred to the position 
in India without, I think, realising, if 
I may say so, that the position out there 
is very different from what it was even 
10 years ago. The trade mission, of 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stockport was a member, did very use- 
ful work. The^ made an agreement with 
their “ opposite numbers out there 
which has been of benefit, and will con- 
tinue to be of benefit, to the Lancashire 
eotton industry. One thing that they 
were not able to do — ^Indeed, it was not 
expected that they would be — ^was to 
make an agi'eement with the Oovem- 
ment of India itself regarding importa- 
tion into India and the tariff arrange- 
ments which would be made for the bene- 
fit of British goods. They had to come 
back without that agreement having been 
accomplished, but ever since their return 
we have been in communication with the 
Government of India. 

I admit that a considerable time has 
passed since those communications were 
fiist opened, but I doubt whether any- 
body could have speeded them up, when 
one remembers rtbe pre-occupationls of 
the vanoua gentlemen who compose the 
Government of India on the spot, and 
the diffirulty which they have in deal- 
ing with all the nroblenia bv which they 
are at pi esent surrounded with due 
rapidity. I hope that no one imagines 
that we have been leaving the Govern- 
ment of India merely to cogitate about 
these matters during the last 12 months. 
Far from it. We have been, in regular 
communication, not only with the India 
Ofiice here, but with the Government of 
India itself at Delhi, and I hope that in 
the vexy near future I shall be able to 
communicate to the cotton industry the 
result of our negotiations with India. 


Everyone who has hod any experience 
of dealing with these matters knows how 
extraordinarily difficult it is to reach an 
agreement which is likely to be of any 
striking benefit to us. All that we wairt 
is fair competiUon, and I hope that before 
the Tariff Board we shall be able to get 
the kind of hearing to which wo are 
accustomed in a court of justice, and that 
it will be possible for the English case 
to be put, to be heard, and to be aclju^- 
cated by those who will take an impartial 
view, and not a too stiictly narrow and 
provincial view. If the Tariff Board is 
prepared to hear arguments, I have no 
doubt that the case will he strong 
enough to entitle them not only to Pre- 
ference, which is the policy of tho Agree- 
ment which the Government of India 
made in Ottawa but to its extension to 
cotton, which certainly might and oui^t 
to be a characteristic of their fiscal policy 
in the future. 

I have purposely parked what I had to 
say into very short compass for the con- 
venience of those who want to come to 
other topics, but I beg the House not to 
take too gloomy a view of the cotton in- 
dustry of Lancashire. It is true that 
there are very dark patches, some in the 
constituency of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, but 1 am sure he would not attempt 
to make the House believe that that is 
characteristic of all Lancashire. It is 
not. I am glad to say that there are 
more people at work in Lancashire than 
there were four years ago. I am all for 
telling the truth about the distressed 
areas, but I beg that there shall be no 
exaggeration. At one time I had the 
honour of representizig Oldham, and it 
was one of the most enterprising towns in 
the world, but it was a one indusbry town 
and now, when misfortune has faUeu on 
the cotton industry, Oldham suffers. 
There are other towns in somewhat tho 
same plight, but, taken as a whole, it is 
very remarkable tiiat the cotton trade 
has made such a wonderful fight against 
the competition of the world, and I hope, 
if at any time it requires the assistance 
of this House, that help will bo forth- 
coming. 

9.17 p.an. 

Mr. GEORGE HALL; The right bon. 
Gentleman rightly said that the Debate 
in the earlier part of the day was con- 
fined to Lancashire. It is left to me to 
bring it back to the country generally 
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and to South Wales in particular, I am 
• not going to follow the right hon. Gentlo- 
Bnan in tlie statement that he has just 
jgnado exocpt to say that it is interesting 
to hear him, as a rospoiKsible Minister 
of the Government, making the statement 
that the condition of the cotton industry 
111 Lancashire is veiy Jargely the result of 
a financial ramp wluch took place some 
tm*' ago. li that be the case, T and my 
mcaidg on this side of the Hou'.e wonder 
at the timidity of the Govcinmcnt in 
dealing with the condition of that indus- 
try such as it has heen described, not 
I>y ray hon. Friend the Member for 
Weslhonghton (hfr. Ehys Davies) hut by 
back bench supportera of the Govern- 
ment who have referred in very depress- 

ing« terms to the conditions in the indus- 
try. 

Hero is the President of tho Board of 
Trade indicating to the House, to Lan- 
cashire aud to the country, that, noi- 
vatlistandmg the fact that the condition 
of tn!at industry is ahnosL entirely the 
result of its mishandling by those who 
toe coniitillmg it. The 

right hon. Gentleman referred to the fact 
^at the condition of tho industry is such 
that a financial ramp is responsible, and 
It IS only those people who own the in- 
dufitiy who could indulge in a financial 
iiamp. If that be tho reason why tho 
ludus^ is in the condition that it is— 

[An IIoN. Membeb. : “ It i& not f T 

leave it to the hon. Member to havo that 
out with Ihe^President of the Board of 
Trade. That is the statemont that has 
been made. If every Ministor were as 
^est as the President of the Boai-d of 
Trtode, the samo thing could be said of 
m&Tiy other industries, and for that 
reason I wonder at the timidity of the 
Government in not taking the matter into 
their own hands, but in leaving it to 
those who have brought the industry into 
that condition and allowing it to get even 
woise. Lltitrfrupfion.'} That^ again, 1 
leave for the hon. Momher and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to deal with. 

simply dealing with the statement 
that has been made. If that be so, I am 
piejrarod to leave it to those wBo support 
■^e Qovernmeufc to deal with their own 
^nister who is responsible. U the hon. 
member would only take his memory 
back, tho financial ramp was largely from 
1921 to about 102'7-8, when the party of 


which he is a Member ^tts the Coveija- 
meut of the country. 

I havo no desire to follow this matter 
any farther. The Gracious Speech from 
tho Throne marks the passing of the 
fourth Session of this Parliament, and 1 
agree with the hon. Member for Silver- 
town (Mr. J. Jones), who agreed with 
hon. Members who said that in their 
opinion this is the last lap of the Govem- 
moiit. 1 doubt very much whether it will 
be tho Govoimment of the country to 
ixitroduce another King’s Speech, at least 
I think that is the wish of a very large 
majority of tho electors. My hon. Friend 
referred to the fact that here we have 
the strongest Government for over 100 
years — strong in numbers only. Not only 
have they a majority in this House, but 
also in another place. They have all the 
industrial and financial interests of the 
country behind them and 00 per cent, of 
the Press of the country, and in their 
fourth SoBsion they ai*e boimd to admit 
that all is not well, notwithstanding the 
political power that they have had 
during the last few years. 

The legislation indicated in tho 
Graoious Speech is very largely legisla- 
tion dealing with India and domestic 
policy and the Government does not yet 
seem to realise that there are 2,250,000 
people still unemployed. As the hon. 
Membei* for Silvertown rightly said, not 
only have we this very large number of 
persons unemployed, but the amount 
bpeul upon public assistance relief is in- 
creasing to a large extent. The actual 
figures for the ^ financial year ended 
31st March, 1033, indicated that £2,000,000 
more was spent upon public assistanco 
relief that year than In 1031-32, and the 
latest figures given in the '' Gazette ” for 
November indicate that there was in 
October this year an increase of 10 per 
cent, as compared with October last year 
in the number of persons in receipt of 
public a«^Bistance relief. In addition to 
file amount paid in unemployment bene- 
fit, both standard and transitional bene- 
fit, tho public assistance relief at present 
amounts to £40,000,000. There is an in- 
dication that this is a strong Govern- 
ment. Again I say, strong in numbers 
only. No reference has been made in 
t^ Graoious Speech to the great mass 
of unemployed who exist in the country 
Tho question of distressed areas has 
been referred to, and legislation is ex- 
pected to deal with some of the difficulties 
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« that arise in those areas. Let me say that 
^ the proposals lAKch were outlined by the 
‘ * Ohanoellor of the Exchequer last we^ are 
.disappointing and do not touch the root 
• oi the problem with which these districts 
are confronted. There is in the Gracious 
Speech a reference to the maintenance of 
world peace. I want to say that it is very 
little use the Prime Minister, other Mem- 
bers of the Government, and some back 
benchers complaining about the agitation 
in the public mind concerning peace at 
the present time. The citizens of this 
country are rightly apprehensive, and at 
no time during the post-war period has 
there been so much concern shown by the 
people in the handling of foreign policy 
as in the way the Government have dealt 
with disarmament and with the League of 
Nations. 

The countiy read with some concern the 
statement of the Prime Minister yester- 
day referring to the possibility of an 
increase in naval armaments. The Prime 
Minis ber in 1926-1027 complained very 
bitterly about 70 cruisers being the 
irreducible minimum required by the Gov- 
ernment. He has now given an indica- 
tion that we can expect a large increase 
in the Navy Estimates next year. I 
have no doubt that the countiy will go 
back to the position held by the Oon- 
seivative Government in 1926. It was 
very interesting to hear the Prime Minis- 
ter attempting to justify his attitude by 
referring to the escalator efause of the 
London Agreement. If he were here, 1 
would ask him if there was any reason 
whatsoever for the escalator clause in 
the London Agreement to be put into 
operation. The London Agreement has 
been earned out by its signators, Japan 
und Americn, the two principal naval 
Powers besides ourselves having in no 
way violated a single poition of it. There 
is no justification for the escalator clause 
being put into oporntioii. The people of 
, the countiy arc rightly concerned about 
tbo attitude of the Government on peace. 
It appears that we arc lo have a now race 
of naval armaments in the Pacific and 
air armsmouts in Europe. 

Eoference has been made to the diffi- 
culties with which the shipping industiy 
of this countiy is confronted. It appears 
that a subsidy is to be given. Almost 
evoiy industiy is now on the dole. We 
have introduced an important change m 
our fiscal system, very largely at the 
request of the industrialists of ibis 


couuuy. We have applied protection; 
wo have used quotas; we have collected 
debts; the State has acted in every way > 
upon every desire which has been ex- 
pressed by the industrialists of tl^e 
country. The Prime Minister, in en- 
deavouring perhaps to justify legislation 
for the shipping industry, referred lo the 
fact that British shipping is suffering 
from cash subsidies granted to foreign 
shipping, and ho said that that was not 
fair to British shipping. The .Prime 
Minisier should know, and the ship- 
owners too, that the shipping industiy is 
in its present position because of the 
loss of trado, and this interforenco 
between the trade of one country with 
another. 

I am hoping that I shall be able to 
indicate that shipping is suffering " by 
reason of loss of trade in the coal in- 
dustry, which alone is the cause of a 
considerable amount of shipping being 
laid up. No other industiy can have a 
better case than the coal industry in this 
respect. The coal exporters of this 
countiy ore confronted with the difficulty 
that very heavy subsidies are being given 
to coal exported from Poland and Ger- 
many. Germany a month ago was siib- 
sidising export coal to the extent of 7 s. 
a ton. As a rasult of that heavy sub- 
sidy, they were able to eat into markets 
which formerly took British coal. I do 
not want in any way to induce coal ex- 
porters to oomo cap in hand, as almost 
every industry has done, to the Govein- 
ment and say, Please Sir, we are faced 
with competition very largely as a result 
of the policy of this Government. Now 
please give us a subsidy to help us over 
this difficulty.” 

Much has been said about other in- 
dustries, but I cannot occupy time deal- 
ing with them, for I want to speak of 
the coal industry. The policy of the 
Government has stiU loft a largo per- 
centage of unemployed in some of the 
industries which it is presumed to havo 
benefited enoimously by its taidff pohoy. 
One would imagine that tbe protective 
duty of 33V per cent, would havo solved 
all the difficulties of the iron and steel 
industry, but there is still 20 per cent, of 
the iron dnd steel employes unemployed. 
There is still 26 per cont. of the persons 
in the tin-plate industry unemployed. 
When it comes to some of the other in- 
dustries, particularly coal, then the per- 
centage of persons unemployed is hi^er 
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thw ovor before. Bo bad are the con- 
ditions in. tho districts in which lie the 
heavy industries, which should be tho 
^ost prosperous, that commissioners have 
been sent to them, r to Soii^th Wales, the 
North East Coast, Durham and Scotland. 

The reports of these commissioners are 
very illuminating. Tho commissioner for 
South Wales in his report states definitely 
that South Wales has been penalised in- 
directly by the trade agreements of the 
Qovernmont. I will go further and say 
that there has been such a groat inter- 
ference In the trade of South Wales by 
trade agreements, that, instead of bene- 
fiting, South Wales has directly lost a 
very largo portion of its market. The 
attitude of this Government to the coal 
exfiort trade of this country has been 
callouh and indifferent. I am not sug- 
gosting that the North-East Coast has 
not benefited to some extent. I am not 
criticising their slight advantage. But 
who is there that will say this whole- 
heartedly of the Noiiih-East Coast and 
the Durham and Northumberland coal- 
fields ? I have gone into the figures deal- 
ing with coal exports before the inter- 
ferences with tho fiscal system of this 
oountiy took place under the present 
Government. 1 find that for the 10 
months ending October, 1930, we ex- 
ported 46,600,000 tons, and for the first 
10 months of this yoar 33,250,000 tons, a 
reduction of no less than 13,250,000 tons. 
I have taken these figures from the 
Board of Trade returns to-day. It is 
not generally realised that the four great 
coal importing countries are our four 
near European neighbours. France for 
the first 10 months of the year 1030 
took about 11,000,000 tons of ooal from 
us, and for the first 10 months of this 
year she took 6,100,000 tons. Therefore, 
there is a loss in the export market of 
this country of no less than 4,600,000 
tons. In the some proportions the same 
sort of thing can bo said of Italy, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and the Irish Free State. 

Mr. HUDSON: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man give the figures for the inteimodiate 
years between those dates) 

Mr. HALL: Yes, I have them all here. 
If the hon. Gentleman agrees, I wiU read 
them out to himj or I will hand my 
statement to him so that he can study 
them at his leisure. [An Hox. M^smbeb : 
“^ead thoim out.*’] For the first 10 


2 (’^ 

months of the year 1930 exported to 
France 10,900,000 tons, r 

Mr. HUDSON : The total exports? 

Mr. HALL: In 1030, 46,500,000 tons; 
1931, 35,500,000 tons ; 1932, 32,600,000 tons 
or thereabouts ; 1933, 32,500,000 tons or 
thereabouts; and 1934, 33,250,000 tons or 
thereabouts. 

Mr. HOPKINSON: Tho tide has 
turned. 

Mr. HALL : I do not know what point 
tho hon. Member desires to make about 
those figures. 

Mr. HOPKINSON ; The point the hon. 
Gentleman has made is that the figures 
show that as a result of the Labogr 
Government of 1929 onwards we lost our 
coal export trade. 

Mr. HALL : I have taken the first 10 
months of 1930. In 1930 when we had a 
Labour Government the export of coal 
for the first 10 months from this country 
was 46,600,000 tons, and in the first 10 
months of 1932, during the time of the 
National Government, the coal exports 
from this country amounted to 32,600,000 
tons, OF a reduction of 14,000,000 tons. 

Mr. HUDSON: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man give the figures for 1928 and 1929? 

Mr, HALL: I have not those figures, 
but if they were given I thinlr the hon. 
Gentleman would &id that the 1929 
figures were sligjhtly higher than the 
figures for 1930. 

Mr. HUDSON: I thinlr the hon. 
Gentleman would find that what 
happened was that, after the compara- 
tively high level when we were last in 
office, tho slump took place during the 
whole period of the Labour Government. 
We have now checked that slump. Tho 
figures have increased during the time of 
the present Government. 

Mr. HALL: I do not want to make a 
party point of this matter, but desire to 
point out the effects of the trade agree- 
ments and the change in the fiscal 
system upon some parts of the moat 
important industrial areas of this 
country. 

Sir A. STEEL-MAITLAND : May I ask 
the hon. Gentleman the course of the 
export coal trade in this country and the 
course of the export coaJ trade in other 
countries which export ooal on any sub- 
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.stantial scaleif. Can he give us those 
• ^figures ? Thoy %oiild prove whether we 
**luLve not done well, or whether we have 
.done well. It is a oomparison with Lhe 
• 000,1 trade of tho world which is essen- 
tial^ and not merely the years. 

Mr. HALL: I will respond to the in- 
vitation of the right hon. QentLeman. 
Italy was essentially the market of i^s 
country, and South Wales benefited more 
as a result of the e3q}ort of coal to ItaJy 
than any other part of the country. The 
German exports into Italy for the first 
eight months of this year went up by 
1,660,000 tons. During the same period 
the British exports were down by 280,000 
tons. This brings me to the next point. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Gov- 
ernment have made an agreement with 
France, let it be understood that the 
agreement simply gives us less than 50 
per cent, of the average export of ooal 
from this country for the years 1928, 
1929 and 1930, and even now thero^ is 
difficulty in getting the French nation 
to carry out that part of the a^ement. 
Almost every other coal importing coun- 
try has increased its exports of coal into 
France beyond the quota allowed, 
whereas in the last month or two we 
find that the quantity of coal imported 
from this country is down, by 66,000 
tons below the quota provided for in 
the agreement. I would ask the hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench opposite 
to convey to the Government our opinion 
concerning not only the question of the 
falling off of export trado, with its teiTible 
effects upon i^e people who reside in 
those disiiiiots, but sdso the failure of 
the French and the German nation to 
cany out the agreements solemnly 
enbered into by the British Government 
' and the Governments of those countries. 
During the last two months tho falling 
off in the cool trade between this coun- 
try and Germany is such that the trade 
, agreement has been of very little u«e 
. whatever, and it is time the Government 
took note of the failure of those schemes. 

I will deal directly with the position in 
South Wales. Again I am taking 1930, 
and comparing it with 1934, during which 
time there has been a reduction in the 
number of persons employed in the coal 
industry of South Wales of no fewer than 
130,000. There has been a falling off in 
oulput and in shipments. From South 
Wales for the first 10 months of this year 
there will be a falling off in the shipment 


as compared with 1930, of 
8,000,000 tons. Those 8,000,000 tons 
would give employment to 32,000 miners, • 
in addition to a number of men who 
would be indirectly employed. South 
Wales at the present* time can rightly be 
described as a depressed area. I doubt 
very much whether persons living in 
London and the southom counties 
realise the difficulties with which the dis- 
tressed areas ore confronted. Taking tho 
country as a whole one out of every five 
insured persons is unemployed, but in 
Glamorgan wo have 38 per cent, of our 
men unemployed, and in the eastern dis- 
trict of Glamorgan, tho area covered by 
the coxnmisBioner, 46 per cent, of the 
men are unemployed. In my constituency 
I have a community of 10,000 people 
where scarcely 200 or 300 men are mn- 
ployed. At one colliery we have 1,260 
men working their notices, and tho possi- 
bilities are that they will coaae work at 
the end of this week. Instead of condi- 
tions improving in some parts of the 
South Wales coalfield they are growing 
very much worse. 

It may be argued that the Government 
are not altogether responsible for the 
decline in om* export tr^e. I should be 
glad if the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour, in the absence of 
a Oabinot Minister, would convey to the 
Minister of the appropriate Department 
the information that there is not only a 
falling off in the amount of coal sent for 
shipment but a falling off in the amount 
of coal used for inland puiposos. The 
Minister of Transport is partly respon- 
sible for the conditions that exist 
in certain pai'ts of the South Wales coal- 
field. That condition has aaiaon because 
of the difficulty that has been created in 
connectiou with the coal consumed by 
steam vehicles. These veliicles are per- 
haps not very popular in the opinion of 
a large number of Members of this 
House, especially those who drive motor 
cars, but from the point of view of em- 
ployment they are most valuable 
vehicles. In September, 1931, at tho time 
of the conference on road and roil trans- 
port, the Salter Oominission, there were 
in force 6,607 hcences for goods vehicles 
on tho roaidb propelled by steam, and also 
licences lor 618 steam tractors. It is 
estimated that each of these vehicles 
used on an average 100 tons of coal or 
coke per annum. The consumption of 
coal by those road vehicles at that date 
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appears to have been approximately 
660,000 tons por annum. 

The latent figiiros which wo can obtain 
xTom the Ministry pf Transpoiii indicate 
that there ha<) been a decline o£ steam- 
driven goods vehicles to 2,7'76, and it is 
understood that in the very near future 
the number will be down to less than 
2,600. There is a largo market for coal 
u&ed by the vehicles, but that market 
has been lost. The coal used by these 
steam vehicles came almost entirely from 
South Wales and, strange as it may 
appear, it came from the district which 
I liavo the honour to represent in this 
House. There is one collieiy there which 
has lost a market of 50,000 tons of coal 
as a result of the regulations which have 
been imposed by the Minister of Trans- 
Ijort. Another colliery in the top portion 
of my Division, which had not loot a 
single day’s work until nearly 12 months 
ago, has lost trade so severely that if 
they work throe days a week now they 
are very fortunate. Almost the whole of 
the output of that colliery went for the 
purpose of supplying the kind of coal 
suitable for these steam vehicles. 

To make a comparison. Tho value of 
this market is almost equal to the valuo 
of tho coal market of Finland, which was 
regarded as being suffiiciently important 
for a special trade agreement. Much 
has been said about tho scheme for 
hydrogenating coal, aud the now process 
which is being set up in Durham. The 
market for coal which has been lost as a 
result of tho regulations imposed on the 
steam vehicles means that we have lost a 
market almost equivalent to the market 
to be created by the new hydrogenating 
plant when it is established in Dm ham. 
I thought that the difiiculty in regard to 
these steam vehicles was largely one of 
iaxation, that the taxation made it 
almosc impossible for them to run, hut 
1 undei stand that It is not a question 
of taxation but a question of the icgula- 
tion wliich has been imposed by the 
Minister of Transport. Tho Minister of 
Tiansport, without coming io this House 
for legislation, could so alter the regula- 
tions goveiiiing Llie weight of these 
vehicles that it would be possible not 
only to stop the decline in their number 
but to enable us to reach a nuim- 
her equivalent to iho number in 
use in 1931. In the interest of the 
coal industry generally and in the in- 
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ierest of the industry rMpCmsible for 
manufacture of these v'^icles something.^ 
ought to be done whereby the Minister ^ 
of Transport would seriously consider the 
question of revising the regulations. Nbw 
that the Lord President of the Council 
is with us I would ask him to represent 
to the Minister of Transport the desire 
of the Intorests aFected as a result of 
these regulations to meet him and to put 
to him a well reasoned case concerning 
this very important matter. 

I had intended to deal with the diffi- 
culties of the distressed areas, particu- 
larly as they affect South Wales, but I 
understand that legislation will be intro- 
duced next week dealing with this 
matter, and T propose to leave it until 
that legislation has been introduced. 1 
would say, in conclusion, and I say it 
with no hostility to the Govornment, that 
we would hold up our hands for any im- 
provement in the distressed areas, par- 
ticularly South Wales. South Wales is 
essontially a coal producing area. Fifty 
per cent, or thereabouts of the insured 
workers in South Wales are dependent 
upon the coal Industiy. May 1 say in 
regard to the Commissioner who visited 
South Wales that I do not think the Gov- 
ernment could have appointed a better 
individual to have undeitaken the investi- 
gation 7 He won the conhdence of the 
people almost as soon as he met them. 
Although he bas left South Wales there 
is a great feeling of fnendliness towards 
him. We thank Sir Wyndham Portal for 
his visit, but wo wish his suggestions had 
been very much bolder. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the legislation proposed to 
be introduced by tho Government will 
even cany out the suggestions contained 
in Sir Wyndham Portal’s repoi’t. I put it 
to the Loid President of the Council as 
representing the Government that he, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Piime Minister should make an investiga- 
tion of the distressed areas. If they did 
so I am convinced that veiy much bolder 
schemes would bo inauguiated to deal 
witb tho difficulties with which these 
areas are confronted. 

In South Wales — (I am dealing with the 
area covered by the Commissioner — 
46 per cent, of the men are unemployed, 
and 75 per cent, of these men have been 
unemployed for more than 12 months. 
There is a feeling of hopelessness in the 
minds of these men which it is impossible 
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do&cribe, a|id I would appeal to the 
* ^Oovcrnmeni not'^wo considov this question 
^*by the amount of money it is going to 
icosl in re-conditioning these districts and 


the nuiLler, to xooeive a deputation of all 
interests concerned. J feel fairly con- 
fident that ilio new Minister of Transport 
fvill revise the decision which was taken 


•tliese men. The men who reside in this 
area have been responsible for making 
this country the gi'oat industrial nation 
it is to-day. They are deserving of some- 
thing better than that suggested in she 
lleport of the Commissioner; they are 
deserving of something better than that 
which is contained in Fart II of the Un- 
employment Act. They are deserving of 
work, and, failing work, of adequate 
maintenance lo keep themselves and their 
families in that degree of comfort to 
which they are entitled. 


by his predecessor, and in so doing bri^ 
some real asi^stance^io an already dis- 
tressed area. 

I naturally road with considerable 
interests the reports of the oommissionevs 
on the distressod areas, but there were 
one or two passages which interested mo 
more than others. For instance, in the 
repoiii made by the Civil Loid ot the 
Admii'alty in regard to Durliam and 
Tyneside, I find that on page 108 ho 
refers specifically to the possibility of old 
age pension schemes being used and made 


O.S? p.m. applicable to a roduction of unomploy- 

Sir ADRIAN BAILLIE: Unlike most ^ conclusion, ^he 

hon. Members who have addi'essed the said: 


House 1 do not propose to deal par- 
ucularly with the inLercsts of xny con- 
stituents, although I happen to I'epresoiit 
a diatresacd area. In the hist instance, 
I should like to suppoxii the plea which 
has been made by the hon. Member for 
Aberdarc (Mr. G. Hall) in regard to an 
alteration in the regulations governing 
the use of steam wagons. I havo taken 
an interest in this matter for some time, 
and on the 5th June last I moved an 
Amendment in Committee stage of the 
Finance Bill to this end. I followed 
that up with a personal inteiwicw with 
the tlien Minister of Transport, and, 
although he proved adamant at the 
time, he said that ii any now facta were 
brought to bear on Ihe situation, ho 
would be prepared to receive a deputa- 
tion. In its broad lines the hon. Member 
for Aberdaic has put the case quite 
fully. 

It is clear that the regulations which 
exist now have gone a long way to drive 
the steam wagon off the rood, and, in so 
doing, have succeeded in throwing away 
^ a veiy valuable market for coal coming 
• from South Wales. It is mentioned in 
the report on the distressed areas, where 
Mr. Evan Williams, on behalf of the coal 
owners, says that in respect of coal for 
steam vehicles the Imposition of the addi- 
tional Duty in 1938 had driven 500 steam 
vehicles pff the road. I cannot believe 
that that, affecting an it does such a 
large market for coal, can be the right 
way of dealing with a distressed area, 
and I would beg the Minister of Transr 
port, before ho takes a final decision in 


Finally, the general reduction of hours 
or tho intTodiici.on oi a 6-day week — how- 
ever jX'iuote their piosperU may appear 
Lo-day — cannot be omitted from tho 
pictuie.” 

I have devoted some time to a study 
of tho question of a redaction of hours In 
so far as it might conduce to a solution 
of tlio problem of unemployment. I was 
lucky ia tho Ballot last year and put a 
Motion on the Order Paper calling atten- 
tion to tho need for a fairer distribution 
of leisure and work, and moved : 

That tho resources of capital and 
labour cannot (contribute their full share to> 
the nrosperity and well-being of the country 
iiutil leisure and nurk arc more ecraally 
distributed tlian at the present timo.^’ 

I was interested to learn that the Min- 
ister of Labour is to issue an invitation 
to the Federation of Employers Federa- 
tions and tho Trade Union Council to 
meet him and discuss, industry by in- 
dustry, the possibilities of approaching 
the problem of unemployment from the 
jjoint of view of shorter hours without 
any roduction in wages. That brings me 
to a passage in the report of the Ohan- 
collor of the Duchy of Lancaster, whei*e 
ou page 34, paragraph 45, ho says: 

** 3n the AFancl ester University survey re- 
port, special rcroFcnc^ was made Lo the rc- 
sistsnoc of tho miner to transleronco^ and a 
quostioii which naturally arose during the 
present investigation was nhclher miners 
should be gneoninged to transfer from a 
■district which may in a few yours timo 
offer omployxnent for an additional 8,000 to 
3,500 men.” 

Later on he points out that : 

” Those who have boon out ol work for 
long periods tend with passing yoars and 
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. Gontintied idleness to become less aWe ever 
to resume tbe strenuous life of the coal 
miner, and it is po&aible that a revival in 
the coal iu-du&iry ma^ reveal a shortage or 
s&lled men.” % ^ 

/Summed up, that really means that 
there is going to be difficulty, if there 
is a revival in industiy, of hading a 
BuSOIciont number of akillod men. There 
is a great danger of a great many skilled 
men who are now unemployed being hope- 
lessly lo&t, to tho great detriment of 
the country as a whole. This would not 
necessarily be peculiar to the coal mining 
industry, but as X do not wish to con- 
fuse the issue I will confine my remarks 
to that industry. In the utmost friendli- 
nesB 1 wish to impress upon tho Gov- 
o^'j-kLuent that it would be the height of 
wisdom to take action, and to take aciioiL 
as soon as possible, to ensure a main- 
tenance of the industrial skill, manual 
dexterity and the morale of the key men 
in the key industry uf this country. 
Nobody can deny that coal is the founda 
tion of our industrial life, and it is of 
vital imporiauce that the Government 
should endeavour to do more than merely 
relieve distress. The Govommont should 
be deeply concerned to maintain an 
adequate skilled labour foice so that 
when revival takes place the men will 
be there to provide the output required. 

It is probably known to the Secretary 
for Mines, and 1 believe it is known to 
the Parliameniai'y Socrotavy to tho Minis- 
try of Laboui’, that in tho distiict of 
Scotland wheio shale uil is mined a 
system of sliaring out work has been in 
practice for tuo years. Without going 
too far back I would explain the situa- 
tion as follows; About four years ago 
the industry employed 4,000 shale miners. 
About four years ago, as a result of the 
industry working at a loss, 1,000 of the 
miners were dropped off. A year or so 
later, when tho industry was working at 
a profit again, that profit was handed 
back to the men in the following way: 
There was a general increase of about 
13 per cent, in the wages of the men 
employed on condition that they would 
work for three weeks and take one week 
off. Thus the industiy was to re- 
omploy the 1,000 luen who had been 
stopped a year befora Every fourth 
week a thousand men had a week’s 
leisure and then they worked for three 
weeks. That scheme was made quite 
acceptable to the men by the fact that 
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the industry was able increase thq 
wage by 13 per cent, ^t the end of a«^ 
month or year tho net earnings of those * 
engaged in the industry was in no way* 
impaired. * 

That scheme was calculated to stir the 
imagination, and 1 know that I for one 
was tempted to wonder how such a 
scheme of fair distribution of work and 
leisure could be applied to other indus- 
tries such as tho coal-mining industry. 
Here, of course, tho problem became very 
much more difficult. But the passages 
in the reports of the commissioners to 
which I have referred seem to indicate 
that even as a matter of expediency some 
such system of sharing work and play 
should be tried out io certain coal-mining 
districts, and thus bring back from un- 
employment and save from losing their 
craft and their physical and mental fit- 
ness to exercise that craft many 
thousands of unemployed miners. Quite 
obviously the trouble here would be to 
expect the miners or their representa- 
tives to suggest to those already em- 
ployed that in order to bring back some 
of their unemployed comrades their 
monthly or annual earnings should be re- 
duced, because all those connected with 
the industiy know that there is no room 
for reduction. I am afraid too that not 
for a year or two will the coal industiy 
be in a position to inci^ease the wages 
of the men in that industry sufficiently 
to justily the proposition which I have 
outlined. 

But it is here that I think tho Govern- 
ment should step in. Whenever they can 
find ill a particular district that tho 
employers and employes would agree to 
put in force some such scheme — ^it may 
be an impracticable suggestion, but I put . 
it forward for what it is worth — ^tho 
Government should come forward, and 
through the organisations already set up 
in the district should make an advance to 
tho eompanies or the collieries in order \ 
to enable them to meet the extra charge 
and tho increase in the weekly wage of 
the miners presently employed. Obviously, 
this could only be done in certain 
suitable districts, where, for instance, 
there was a sufficient number of unem- 
ployed skilled miners on the register and 
where there was a prospect in the more 
or less immediate future of the demand 
from the collieries in that district being 
vastly increased. The difficulty, aps has 
been pointed out by the Ohanoellor of 
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I Duchy, ^8 that when that time 
^ jSiTTives there nfiy be a lack of skilled 
* men to fill the gap. I only suggest that 
.this should be done in the form of an 
•acW’ance, that as and when the antici- 
pated prosperity of that part of the 
industry materialises the advances 
should cease, and that when the anti- 
cipated increase in the demand for coal 
resulted and prosperity returned to 
those companies and collieries, they 
should as it were, bit by bit, pay back 
the advances made to them — advances 
made to enable them to keep fit and 
skilled the number of men ultimately 
required to meet the increased demand. 

1 do not submit this idea to the House 
and the Government except in its broad 
outline and as a new line of approach to 
the problem of the distressed area. I 
have made for myself calculations of what 
this might cost the Government if the 
anticipated prosperity does not return 
and the advances or loans cannot be paid 
back, but I could not justify these 
calculations actuarially, for 1 have not 
at my disposal what 1 presume the 
Secretary for Mines has— sufiicient 
material to develop the plan in any 
detail. What I do most sincerely urge 
the Government to consider is that it is 
of first importance to maintain the 
labour equipment of the nation in 
adequate numbers and at a maximum 
pitch of efficiency^ and, finally, I believe 
that the rough suggestion which I have 
endeavoured to outline would give 
reasonable prospects of achieving ^at 
end without imposing a permanent 
financial burden upon the country. 
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10.14 p.m. 

Mr. E. J. YOUNG: Those of us who 
have sat for several hours listening to 
the Debate on cotton and coal have been 
driven to the conclusion that only those 
with technical and statistical knowledge 
can hope to follow a discussion of that 
kind. It would not be wise or politic to 
raise another similar discussion. But I 
want to say a few words about the posi- 
tion on the north-east coast as referred 
to in the report of the Commissioner, and 
to point out one or two other things 
which the Government might do to their 
own advantage and to the advantage of 
the nation, and at the some time help to 
solve the unemployment problem in that 
particular area. 1 came with a great 
deal of keenness to hear what the Ohan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer has to say but 1 
went away just about as depressed as a 
person could be by what the right hon. 
Gentleman did say. We expected that 
some substantial assistance would have 
been given to t^e areavknown as the nortf 
east coast. There is a rather important 
town in that area named Middlesbrou^^ 
which is one of the greatest centres of the 
iron and steel trade in the Kingdom and 
it together with other towns and districts 
on Teesido has been cut out altogether 
from the benefit of the Government 
sdiexne. We have tried to find out why, 
and it would appear that the Commie- 
sioner, who seems to have done the rest 
of his work very well, has drawn an 
imaginary line between districts which 
are simply depressed and those which arc 
dei'elict. So that under the scheme as if; 
stands we are not to have any assistance 
at all in spite of all the depression and 
unemployment which exists in those 
places. 

1 do not know why Middlesbrough has 
been ruled out unless it is that Middles- 
brough people would object strongly to 
their area being termed a derelict area, 
but it is sufficiently depressed to warrant 
assistance in some form from the Govern- 
ment. I have figures here from the local 
authority which show that there are 
11,000 people in receipt of unemployment 
pay, 750 able-bodied poisons receiving 
transitional payment, and more than 4,000 
in receipt of outdoor relief, a total of 
about 16,000 people in a comparatively 
small town. In addition there is another 
point which has not been mentioned in 
those discussions so far and that is the 
relative amount which local authorities 
have to pay out of their rates towards 
transitional benefit. 1 find that our 
rates in Middlesbrough amount to 
about 14s. in the £ but while the 
average rate paid throughout the United 
Kingdom towai^ public relief is 2b. S^d., 
in our case it is 3 b. lid. When we come 
to the question of why Middlesbrough and 
the Teeside generally have been ruled out 
of the Government scheme we find one 
or two oxtraordinary reasons given by the 
commission. The first is that Middles- 
brough and Stockton and those places 
have outlets for their production not con- 
fined to the North-East Coast. But 
Durham has an outlet for its coal and 
Newcastle for its ships in the sums way. 
Those areas do not absorb the whole of 
their production within, the confinos of 
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tEeir own temiorios. It seems amaziDg 
* that because we sent our goods to other 
pai'ts of the country and to otiher 
countries abroad we are not to be allowed 
to share m the beu&t of tins scheme or 
tile £l per head of the unemployed which 
the Qovei-nment propose to grant. 

^ere is another point to which I would 
call attention. Pei sonally, I do not 
object to, but, on the contrai'y, approve 
fairly strongly of the principleB of the 
scheme. I object, of course, to the tiny 
sum of money which the Government have 
allotted as a deposit, although [ am not 
led away into the error that that is all 
we ai c going to get. But if it is the case 
that the i>2, 000,000 is to inin to the end 
of jhe hn^noial year there is not going 
to be veiy much money available for 
given ai*oas. Some time ago there was a 
discussion in this House upon providing 
money for relief works, and it was 
estimated by the President of the Board 
of Trade that £1,000,000 spent upon public 
works of a kind similar to those now pro- 
posed provided work for 4,000 people for 
a year. The party to which I belong 
estimated that it would provide work for 
5,000 persons for a year. The actual 
figure must be approximately somewhere 
between the two, 'and therefore if we set 
aside £8,000,000 for this purpose it means 
that we may provide employment for 
about 8,000 persons. That means 2,000 
in each area, a total amounting to about 
one-third of the seasonal incrcaso in em- 
ployment last mouth — ^uot a very large 
amount, though the principle is decidedly 
good. 

Tlioro is a number of other things that 
the Goveinment could do. We ourselves 
aic not concerned in having a bite fiom 
this veiy tiny cake of £2,000,000, but I 
would like the Minister and the Govern- 
ment to know that in Middlesbrough we 
have convonnd sevoial conferences lately, 
to whit h wo have invited representatives 
of all ilie towns and urban councils on 
the Noith-Enst coa't, and wo have come 
to certain conclusions and sent them to 
the Pidme Minister. They havo relumed 
with great regularity with the usual re- 
jection slip, that “ the Primp Minister 
regrets,'* etc., but there is just a little 
reason to hope, on account of something 
which the Parliamentaiy Secretary said 
in his speech last Thursday. He said: 

“ Probably many people were under the 
impression that the appointment of two 
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coiiimissioneis and th^*Kiiocation 
£8,000,000 sterling was tiro only thing that , 
the Govemmont proposed to do, not merely ^ 
for the distressed areas, hut for the unem- ^ 
ployed in the rest of the country. That is ' 
nob the case. The appointment of the coin- * 
missioners and Ihe allocation of tiiat pro- 
liminary sum of £2,000,000 is additional to 
all the other efforts that the Government 
have made, are making, and propose to con- 
tinuo to make by virtue of thoir present 
powers.” — fOffFioiATi BrpORT, 15th Novem- 
ber, 1934; col. 2292, Vol. 293.] 

If it is not too late, might I ask what 
particular efforts the Government are 
making now and what they propose to 
make in future, in addition to this sum 
of £8,000,000 which they are going to lay 
down for this particular form of relief I 
In Middlesbrough in our conferences we 
di'ew up concrete proposals for drainage 
in our towns, rivor cleansing, and certain 
other things. In the Press a few weeks 
ago there was a statement to the effect 
that the Minister of Transport proposed 
lo advance 75 per cent, towards the cost 
of restoring or building certain bridges 
that were in need of restoration or of re- 
building altogether. It is estimated that 
6,000 of these bridges need replacing at 
an average cost of about £5,000 each. 

Is it possible to know whether many 
county councils and other authorities are 
accepting this offer of 75 per cent, from 
the Bead Fund, leaving them to provide 
for themselves, on an average, another 
£1,250 each? I have reason to believe 
that a large number of local authorities 
have had to refuse because they could 
not find that additional share from areas 
already so heavily rated. If one might 
suggest that, instead of rebuilding or re- 
conditioning 2,000 bridges, the Govern- 
ment should take the whole 6,000 bridges 
tn hand, that they should still draw the 
75 per cent, from the Road Fund, and 
that a special grant from this other or 
some other fund should be given, so that 
the whole cost should fall upon l-be State 
instead of upon the local authorities, it 
would give a tremendous impetus to the 
iron and steel and coal trades. 

Other advances might be given for 
other purposes, such as on roads that 
want making and widening, and there are 
many public utility works that could be 
taken in hand if the local authorities 
were not so heavily handicapped as they 
are by reason of the heavy rates entailed 
by the volume of unemployment which 
they have lo carry. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his speech paid little 
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I ^aLliCuLiou tol^e Commissioner’s staie- 

^ ment about the heavy buidau of rates 
which handicap))ecL local industix and 

• did not think it mattered very much in 

* iftci'c du^B, because we had a de-rating 
system which unloaded a good deal of the 
rates which had previously been paid 
by tho Industrialists. Ho has forgotten 
two things. One was meniSoned by the 
hon. Member fir WcLthou^huon (Mr. 
Rhys Davies), namely, that that share ot 
tho rates to a great extent had fallen upon 
the local traders and local industries. 
The other is that when the Government 
derated industry they put additional 
rates upon transpoit owing to the petrol 
duty, and this left the derated areas very 
Jittle better ofi that they were before. 
Rates are a considerable factor, a** 
business people will tell you when the) 
are working out tholr costings and when 
their quoting has ^.emotimes to be dono 
to a margin of one farthing a ton. That 
factor entering into their costings may 
make all tho difference between losing 
and securing a contract. 

T hope something will be done Perhaps 
the Parhamontaiy Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour may toll us even 
to-night what other things the Govern 
ment have in hand and what they pro- 
pose to do in future. May 1 suggost 
that there is the present scheme, from 
which some of us are excluded, and we 
might be given a shaie of the £2,000,000 
for derelict areas. There is also the pos- 
sibility that tho Government may make 
giants to areas which are distressed but 
not derelict, and they may authoiise local 
authorities to raise loans for themselves. 
The Government can mako it possible 
for them to do so. The security of our 
giest towns is ample for any loans which 
they may wish to raise to help them 
through this difficult period. There is, in 
addition, the possibility of attracting new 
industries to these northern areas. Lt 

f has been pointed out to us that we 
have great slag heaps, and an hon. Mem- 
ber told us last year that he could cure 
a good deal of unemployment by moving 
the slag heaps and tipping them into the 
clay holes in Cornwall. Suggestions have 
been made that the slag heaps should be 
cleared, but before they can be cleared 
we have to inform people who have in- 
dustries to move that these are the places 
to which to move. 

If a foreigner comes from abroad to 
select a site for bis industry, he gravi- 


tates to London, only to meet people who 
Bond him out to Slough or somewhere on 
the outskirts of Loudon. He decides on 
a suitable place and pitches his tent 
there. 1 suggest that the Depaiiimeut #1 
Overseas Trade shotfid keep their eye on 
foreign Industries that are likely to set 
up a branch in this conntiy. When they 
£nd fi'om their coirebpondence that such 
a thing Is coutemplatcd, it w ould be easy 
to givo an invitation to xhe roprosentativc 
of a foreign Arm to go to the office of 
the Dopai'tment where a selection of t!io 
sites available and the other amenities 
which aie to bo found there could be 
offered. The \isitor would find that 
England is a very much bigger place than 
tho small area that surrounds Londom 
Wo should advertise our focilitieB to those 
who come here. 

There is great cougesuon growing up 
around fhe outskirts of London, while 
we have business men and local antho- 
ritios pleading with outatrotcii od lMnd« 
that they should have an oppoHunily to 
live. I represent one of tho districts 
which has resigned itself to having no 
asnistanco from the Government under 
iholr new scheme, but they hope that at 
least the Government give them 

assibtanoe towards carrying out some 
necessaiy sorvices which are beyond the 
reach of their local authorities, or give 
them authority to raise a loan so that 
they can cany on those works on their 
own responsibility. I hope the Parlio- 
meutaiy Secretary will toll us what the 
Goiei-nmenb propose to do to help m- 
dustiies or areas such as there are on 
Toes-side in addition to giving this grant, 
which is good in principle but veiy bad 
as regards tho amount of money which 
is allotted as a ffrst instalment. 

10.30 p.m. 

Lord DUN GLASS: The hon. Member 
for East Middlesbrough (Mr. Toung) 
began his speech by complaining of tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s stinginess 
in granting no more than £2,000,000 
towards the relief of the distressed areas, 
and he spent the rest of the time in com- 
plaining that his constituency would not 
get a fair |haro of the beneffts. I think 
it is rather difficult to reconcile those two 
statements. Surely he has been a little 
ungrateful, because 1 remember that last 
week an hon. Member rose from those 
benches to tell ua that this scheme for 
appointing oonunisBionerB to the dis- 
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tres&ed ai'oas was, in the fii'st place, sug- 
gested by the right hon. Member for 
Darwon (Sir H. Samuel). He was very 
<&refal not to tell how i^^uch the right 
hon. Member for Darwen would have 
^ven the commis&ionerB when he ap- 
pointed them, and as it has always been 
a*cardinal principle of the Liberal paity, 
if my hon. Friend will allow me to say 
so, to splash cash about before they 
decide how they are to spend it, I think 
that is a most significant omission. 

I was interested to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdare (Mr. O. Hall) say that 
lie did not believe the people of London 
Olid those in the country disLiiots of 
England and Scotland really lealiso the 
problem which those of us who know 
the depressed ai’eas have to faco. I re- 
call a Debate on the Ministry of Labour 
Vote last summer which was really arti- 
ficial in form. The hon. Member for 
Qorbals (Mr. Buchanan) complained 
then that the speeches were merely a 
dreary repetition of accounts of the 
povexty in those districts, and that no 
really oonstructdve suggestions weie 
made. That complaint cannot be made 
of this Debate, but it was inevitable 
tlien, because it is clear that although 
people in London and in the country dis- 
tricts knew that there was higher unem- 
ployment in the depi*essed areas, know 
that it was persistent, knew that it was 
bad for the morale of the people there 
and knew also the underlying causes of 
the depression in the heavy industries, 
it was difficult to get to grips with that 
kind of nebulous generality. I think the 
value of the reports on the depressed 
areas has been that they have, for the 
first time, given to the public of Great 
Britain as a whole a complete picture, 
with sufficient details in it, to enable 
definite deductions to bo drawn. 

In iHi eailier Debate hon. Members, 
when 1 opening to the industries of coal, 
bhiphuildinu, iron and steel and engineer- 
ing spoke of them as decaying and dying 
trades. After leading these reports, 
although it is clear that tho,i arc de- 
pressed, and that many districts are 
really depressed and almost adeiolict, I 
feel it is still tiue to say that this group 
of industries wUl for a very long time 
to come provide a vast field of emplov- 
ment for the people of our country ; and 
for the sake of those districts I think 
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the general depression those tradesr 
because that can do nothing but die- % 
courage the people who live there. The^ 
hon. Member for Aberdare quoted boi}^ 6\ 
very depressing figures in regard to l&e 
coal exporting distiiots. I should like 
to quote some that are rather more 
encouraging. I have figui'os pertaining 
to Scotland for the last year, and I find 
that the reductions in unemployment in 
the leading trades are as follow: coal 
mining, a reduction of 6,000; shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, 8,000 ; general 
engineering, 9,000; and iron and steel 
^rades, 2,000. 

The fiist genei'al conclusion to which 
we msy come on these lepoits is that 
there is no continuous landslide, and 
that whatever remedial moasures arc 
proposed by the Government, temporary 
undor-propping will not do any good. 
The ropoits show that this is a pioblem 
of surplus labour. In some of the lead- 
ing coalfields wo have come to the end 
of the peiiod of cheap and easy produc- 
tion ; in shiphuildinff, to the end of the 
pieriod in whirh ue had a virtual 
monopoly and, so Ear as the human 
element is concerned, at the beginning of 
an age in which machines will 
increasingly displace labour. The second 
broad conclusion to which these reports 
lead me is that whatever remedial 
measures are proposed, they must take 
a form of a long-term policy. It is very 
nocessary to obtain a hold of that, as a 
background. 

The next avenue to be explored seems 
to be whether there is any large-scale 
lemedy. Oan we, for instance, stimulate 
employment in the heavy ti'adesl ] 
would emphasise and underline the state- 
ment in Sir Arthur Bose’s report in 
regard to Lanarkshire as to the key 
position of the steel and engineering 
trades, their wide reaction upon employ- 
ment in the mining and transpori \ 
industries and the favourable outlook ’ 
for their expansion owing to the new 
uses for steel. When we are looking for 
a host of small remedies with which to 
deal with this problem of the depressed 
areas, it is as well that we should realise 
the immense importance to these areas 
of the general commercial policy of the 
Govei'nment. The steel industry has 
gained some stability behind a protective 
barrier and this is a basis from which it 

1- 1 -I* 
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* I wa^t to^ ^ra to the poasibilitieB 
latent in the methods oJ prooeBsini^ ooal. 
From the economic point of view the 
l^rocessing of coal is obviously going to 
be of great national importance. It is 
important both in this Debate and to 
the districts themselves that the effect 
upon employment of the expansion of 
those methods should not be 
exaggerated. There is now no technical 
difficully in producing petrol and oil 
from coal, but the transition from the 
laborato^ stago to ea^ansion upon a 
commercial basis is, at best, expensive, 
gradual and slow. I will deal with low 
temperature carbonisation and give one 
or two facts and ffgures. The Tnsi-n 
•product of low temperature carbonisa- 
tion is, of course, a kind of semi-* 
coke, a fuel. As the demand for 
that fuel increases over tiie years, 
raw coal must necessarily be displaced. 
This simple fact seems to me to be veiy 
relevant, that^ of every 1,0CX> tons of coal 
processed, one-tenth, or 100 tons, repre- 
sents new business ; so that it is a little 
difficult to see how Sir Arthur Bose 
arrived at his conclusion that the instal- 
lation of these plants in the depressed 
areas will in itself lead to the opening 
of new and deeper seams of coal. 

As regards high temperature carbonisa- 
tion, it is estimated— and I think the 
Mines Deparimont will confirm these 
OgureEi as far as they can be confirmed 
— ^IJhaL when, after 25 years, the whole of 
our supplies of petml and oil products 
are produced from home sources, the 
additional employment given will be 
something in the nature of fiom 30,000 to 
40,000 men over the whole country. That 
is clearly an important development, but 
I think it will be equally clear to hon. 
Members that it is not a large-scale 
remedy fit for immediate application to 
the present conditions of the depi eased 
areas. In this country to-day we are 
fighting against continually contracting 
markets, and the weapon we have to 
fight is that of cheap labour and the 
capacity on the part of our competitors 
for (fiieap mass production. In this 
country we have three particular and 
important assets. We have a technical 
skill which is unrivalled ; we have a 
capacity, particularly^ whm we are in a 
tight comer, for working hard; and we 
have a knowledge of business and busi- 
ness methods. If these three factors 
can be mobilised and worked to full 


capacity, I believe we can not only hold 
the markets whiah we have at present,^ 
hut may well push further ahead into 
those markets which at present are held 
by countries haviivs cheap labour aSid 
methods of cheap production. 

The House will see, and industry will 
appreciate, that this means the dLoq^est 
co-operation— much closer co-operation 
than there is to-day— between Capitol 
and Labour. Labour must be prepared to 
work hard. If we are to have a five and 
a-half or five-day week, it will be neces- 
sary to work as hard as, or harder than, 
in six days. It means, ^so, that Labour 
must realise the necessity for supporting 
the introduction of the newest and best 
and most effieient machinery. Machinery 
displaces men, but it does not disifiaoe 
nearly as many men as inefficiency and 
failure to keep up to date. The em- 
ployers, on their side, will have to loaliae 
that they must work on a finer margin of 
profit than they have been accustomed 
to in the mure prosperous days before 
the War. I feel convinced that the only 
way in which we can eradicate this 
perznanent surplus of male labour is by 
the two branches of the industry getting 
together, working together, and pooling 
their reBoaroes, the Govenunent, where 
possible, giving them every encourage- 
ment. 

I do not wont to take up too much of 
the time of the House, but I should like 
to refer quite shortly to two other ques- 
tions. The fiiat I can. only include under 
the heading of transference of labour. 1 
want to refer in paiticular to the question 
of the smaU village surrounding a coal 
pit which has been worked out, or which, 
perhaps, has been flooded— on area which 
is absolutely and accurately derelict. lu 
the more limited category 1 want to refer 
to the village wliich is remote from the 
ordinary centres of activity. Again, I 
differ from Sir Arthur Bose. There are 
more, iu my opinion, than he says. In 
addition, in Scotland in particular, there 
are isolated viUages where the land is so 
barren or so starved that land settlement, 
oven on a plot, is quite out of the ques- 
tion. There is a village in my constitu- 
ency where it is even impossible to keep 
poultry, because in their innocent peck- 
ings they pick up a bit of grit which 
they *^hiTilr is good for their digestion but 
which actually kills them with lead 
poisoning. 
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Transferoiico in this limited ca^e, I am 
' couviiiced^ is the only remedy. The time 
for decision ib now. The Government 
aee launching a slum clearing campaign 
aiKl they oie launching a* Bill to deal 
WiUh overcrowding. It means Iftiat local 
authorities have to make their housing 
plana ahead. 1 suggest that the Govern- 
ment should take a sui'vey of these areas 
with a view to finding out the industiial 
life of these villages and that in ex- 
treme cases they should be scheduled 
for demolition. Men under 36 should be 
tiuined in trades that are likely to de- 
velop, thoy should bo given preference 
for vacancies, and local authorities 
should be advised that the remaining 
people who caimot be moved should be 
i*ehoused elsewhere. I can wed under- 
stand any Government fighting shy of 
planning industry or production in the 
future. Who 30 years ago could have 
foretold tho decline of the coal industry 
Olid the rise of ihc motor industiy ? Who, 
looking 30 years ahead, can say that tho 
motor trade wjU still be enjoying ex- 
treme prospeiity? That is impossible 
But, if we cannot with accuracy forecast 
a birth, we can at any rate register a 
doath, and wo can arrive at some accui'aie 
idea of the expectation of life in some 
of these villages. A. survey, national if 
yon like, of these depiessed aroas would, 
in my opimon, save much local misery 
and much local and national money and 
also be of great use to local authorities 
in foimulatiug their housing plans. 

My last suggestion is to see if by any 
chance socondaiy and lighter industries 
can be atti acted in any considciablc 
uuiiibei into these depressed aioas. There 
aie thioe active detoiicnts and tho first 
is rates. I agico with the lion. Member 
opposite that the Chancelloi of the 
Exchcquci skated rathei lightly ovei this 
problem. After all, it is clear that, if 
you have a rate of SOs. in the £, a 
quaitei of that is 6s., and, if you have 
a I ate of 8s., a quarter of that is 2s., 
and there is a vciy great diifeienco when 
you azo choosing an area lifor your 
factory between one with a 6s. and one 
with a 2s. rate. That is not all, because 
you have the rates on the houses in which 
you have to put your staff. But 1 agree 
that the mere removal of that remaining 


fraction of rates will solve ihe^ ^ 

difficulty in itself. You^ave to change* ^ 
in very many cases the outlook of tho , 
local authority. T am not entirely . 
blaming them foi the attitude and tke • 
financial outlook that they take at 
present. They must realise that as long 
as they persist in a high level of rates 
with apparent indifference to their fate, 
these local authorities are taking an 
active part in preventing industrialists 
biinging employment into their area. 

I ibink that all parties must take a 
share in the blame for this state of 
affairs. T1)ere arc gaunt and monstrous 
skeletons which meet the prospective em- 
ployer when he comes to look at these 
depressed aieas. If those who are now* 
responsible for these gaunt and monstrous 
ihinc^ could lake them away, they would 
remove a great disability, for they de- 
press those who hve in that area and kill 
the enteiprise of any prospective em- 
ployer. 8ir Arihur Hose spoke of some- 
tbing w’ell known— the threats of Mem- 
bers opposiio and those below the Gang- 
way, winch ha\^e bung like a cloud, par- 
ticularly over the Clyde area. When I 
came into this House I thought that Mem- 
bers opposite were ogres. 1 have begun 
In realise that they are nice, kind old 
things and that any revolution they bring 
aoout would be so kindly that everybody's 
profit would probably be three times what 
It was before. If the new oommissioners 
could persuade any foreign ananufao- 
Luiets coining into this country that those 
tbie^^o rrn the theorotical rambliiigs of 
genial idealists, they will have done a 
great deal to wipe away ideas we know 
to be quite untrue. The now oommis- 
sionor has to be a publicity agent, com- 
mercial tiaveller and charwoman. If he 
Joes all these thiee well, 1 have no hesi- 
tation in recommending my constituency 
to accept the Government' decision, 

which liolds real hope for their fuLuic. ^ 

lu63 xi.m. 

Mp. MACMILLAN: The Noble Lord 
who has jusTi spoken has covered a great 
deal o£ ground, and made an attractive 
contribution to the Debate. He has 
spoken moie paiticularly of the area with 
which he is concerned. He has 

based his remarks upon the re- 
port of tho commisBioner whose 

duty it was to inquire into Scotland. I 
am bound to say that after carefully 
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' Teadingf thes^^iir report T am led to readers 
^ the view that that written by the com- the poi| 

^ misaioner on Scotlmid is the least in- areas, i 

I treating and imaginatiyo. 1 make no condiiic 

apology after a full day’s Debate on a knovn 

number of subjects which have ranged more pi 
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readers the full amount of distress and 
the poignant and sombre picture of theso «« 
areas, whidi have so long suffered from 
conditions which were not altogether 
kno vn mpny of t]gie inhabitants of tko 
more prosperous parts of the oountry:« 


over a veiy wide deld, in" ashing the 
House for a few minutes to return to 
l^e important questions relating to the 
reports of the oommissioners for the 
distressea areas. By a strange misfor- 
tune that seems to dog these areas, we 
have had two suecessive days’ Debates, 
which we had hoped being allotted to 
this subject would not have been affected 
by Debates on ol^er subjects. Tbo second 
day was allotted to the specific discus- 
sion of these reports. The first day was 
largely taken up with a discussion on 
the pi'ocedure of the House of Commons 
concerning a matter whioh arose just 
before the end of the last Session. To- 
day we have had another Debate which 
deeply interested the House, raising im- 
portant questions of public policy, and 
whioh, without offence to subsequent 
Debates, somewhat detracted from the 
full vigour which one might hope to be 
devoted to this subject. I have noticed 
in the very few years 1 have been in 
the House of Commons how dif&oult it is 
to have more than one intorosting Debate 
in a day. Often during the early hours 
of the day a subject is raised which 
attracts the attention of Members, and 
it IS very difSlcult to switch hack to what 
was intonded to be the main topic of 
debate. 

1 make no apology to the House in ask 
ing it to revert for a few minutes to th*^ 
question which has been before th-^ 
country now for many years and which 
has been concontrabed in the appointment 
anJ the report of the commissioners in 
the distressed areas. The appointmeii< 
of these commissioners was welcomed by 
the House of Commons and by the 
countiy. It would not be on exaggera- 
tion to say that the decision of the 
Go' ornment to make those appointments 
w as brought about no doubt by their own 
inquiiics, and partly by the pressure of 
public opinion, but very largely as the 
result of a series of articles which 
appeared in the ” Times ” newspaper in 
the summer of this year, and which re- 
vealed for the first time to many southern 


The very appointment of these oommis- 
sioners was in itself a gain, because^ it 
brought before the imagination of the 
c ountry conditions which were not as well 
known to ordinary people as they are to 
US. We have the misfortune souie- 
tiimea oithor to fight elections or to go 
about speaking, and within this House 
itself, to whatever party we belong, 
there is a very real knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the country. We all move 
about the country, and we speak in ^ch 
other’s constituencies, and we speak to 
each other, and ib is true to say that we 
learn from each other. Whatever great 
party divisions may be, wo are willing 
and anxious to learn from the ex- 
periences of our fellow Membeis. But 
in the country as a whole these condi- 
tions, which have long boon known to 
Members who have had tbo duty of ropre- 
senting those areas, have been hid^n, 
either purposely or by the mere difficulty 
of getting knowledge through to public 
opinion, and have not been known to the 
mass of the English people. 

The report of these commissioners 
have appealed to the imagination of these 
people, and it is a great gain, anart fiom 
the spec^ific rocommendniions and apart 
altogether from the decisions, right or 
wrong, which may be made by the G ov- 
er nmenL of thp day. It is a great gain 
that wo have brought in a great State 
document full of human touches, admir- 
ably written, woll describing the con- 
ditions of the people, and a document 
which future historians will regard as 
one of the great State papers of the day. 
It is a gain that we have presented that 
picture to the people as a whole, so that 
when they have to decide as to whether 
small measures or great measures, 
whrthoL' timid measures or bold measures 
be taken, they will have been able to 
consider the reports of these gentlemen 
who have •been asked to undertake these 
investigations. War is not the only 
operation in whioh it is sometimes an 
advantage to have a visitation from 
general headquarters to the front line 
trenohes. I am glad that there has been 
on this occasion a visit from Whitehall 
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to the Paasohendale of Durham and 
South Wales. 

It being Eleven of the Cloeh, the Ediate 
itpod adjourned. 

Dobato to be rcsuiAed Tomaoirov. 


AWOUBHICBNT..^ 

Besolved, “That this Souse do now*, 

adjourn.’^— [Oflptowif ilfirffesson^] 

Adjourned accoidmgly at Oir® 
mimite afL^r Eleven o^Olock. 









